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CHAPTER   I. 

Harriet  Travers  was  sitting  in  one  of  the 
window  recesses  talking  with  Ada ;  it  was 
about  supper  time,  and  some  of  the  dancers 
had  ah^eady  left. 

"  Yes,"  said  Harriet,  "  I  like  her  so  much, 
she  is  such  a  dear  good  girl,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  have  her  connected  with  me  still  more 
closely  before  very  long.  Have  you  obser  ved 
how  Edmund  admires  her?'' 

'*  Does  he  ;  I  have  not  observed,  but  I  have 
seen  so  little  of  her." 
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"  Oh,  of  course  ;  one  does  not  see  it  here, 
but  it  is  so,  I  feel  quite  sure  ;  they  were  in- 
separable while  he  was  with  me — she  is  a 
dear  girl,  and  though  he  is  my  brother,  I 
should  be  sorry  he  could  treat  her  badly." 

"  No  doubt,''  said  Ada;  ''she  seems  clever,'' 
she  added,  reflectively. 

"  Very,  indeed,  and  sings  so  well ;  she  is 
very  agreeable,  which  Edmund  admires  more 
than  beauty,  I  think;  and  she  is  such  a  sensi- 
tive creature,  any  disappointment  would  kill 
her." 

"We  must  hope,"  said  Ada,  "she  will 
meet  with  none." 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  know  ;  sometimes  young  men 
are  very  fickle,  they  soon  forget — especially  if 
the  young  lady  seems  attached  to  them  ;  I  fear 
that  Edmund  is  getting  rather  bored  already." 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  that  of  Mr. 
Hamilton." 
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"  Oh !  dear/'  said  Harriet,  "  yes,  that  is 
just  it ;  he  is  so  sentimental,  one  never  would. 
But  do  you  remember  the  way  he  flirted  with 
Miss  Blackall,  and  to-night  he  never  once 
danced  with  her  ?" 

"  Did  he  not  ?"  said  Ada,  not  knowing 
what  to  say. 

"  Not  once  ;  and  at  one  time  she  was  a 
great  flame  of  his ;  but,  really  Alice  is  attached 
to  him ;  and  he  paid  her  such  attention,  sitting 
all  the  evenino^  listenina^  to  her  sinorino: ;  he 
never  asked  me  to  sing,  it  was  all  flirting  •  he 
does  not  care  for  music  in  the  least.'* 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  not  do  anything  un- 
kind," said  Ada  ;  "  I  hope  not.'* 

"  It's  very  unkind,  indeed,  riding  out  with 
a  girl  and  paying  her  the  greatest  possible 
attention,  and  asking  me  to  bring  her  to  The 
Grange,  and  then  suddenly  taking  no  notice 
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of  her ;  I  am  sure  her  father  will  make  a  ter- 
rible fuss  about  it  all." 

Ada's  face  grew  paler;  she  tried  to  conceal 
it  by  fiddling  with  her  hair;  but  the  very  idea 
of  all  this  was  sickening  to  her.  What  was 
this  friendship,  which  she  had  felt  so  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of,  if  it  was  to  be  broken  up 
by  Edmund's  unwilling  marriage  with  some 
girl  he  had  tired  of,  or  was  she  to  get  the 
credit  of  keeping  him  from  fulfilling  a  pro- 
mise ?  The  warmth  and  sincerity  of  her 
friendship  for  him  was  clearly  shown,  by  her 
feeling  the  greatest  anxiety  he  should  not 
sacrifice  himself  to  any  mistaken  sense  of 
honour.  "  I  hope,  I  do  hope  he  won't  be 
persuaded  to  marry  her,"  was  the  first  idea  of 
her  mind ;  on  reconsideration  she  might  have 
been  angry  or  disappointed  with  him ;  her 
idea  at  first  was  fear  only,  lest  through  any 
compassionate  regard  for  Miss  Travers'  feel- 
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ings,  he  might  sacrifice  his  own.  No  doubt  it 
was  an  instance  of  the  truth  and  sincerity  of 
their  friendship. 

And  Harriet,  who  believed  she  was  making 
some  impression  on  her  listener,  continued  to 
pour  forth  her  lamentations,  and  reminiscences, 
as  if  hardly  conscious  she  was  by  ;  and  as  if 
solely  prompted  by  her  regard  for  her  dear 
Alice,  that  pretty  creature,  whom  she  really 
loved  as  if  she  was  her  own  daughter. 

Ada  listened  unwillingly ;  none  of  her  sym- 
pathies enlisted  for  Alice,  who  must  have 
been,  she  thought,  complaining  of  Edmund's 
conduct  to  Mrs.  Travers,  or  she  would  not 
have  spoken  in  such  a  strain ;  and,  to  Ada's 
mind,  there  was  something  revolting  in  a 
young  lady  calling  on  her  friends  to  drag 
her  unwilling  lover  to  her  side  again. 
"  What  a  horrid  girl  !  "  Ada  thought. 
"  No  wonder  Edmund,  if  he  ever  did  flirt  with 
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her,  is  disgusted.  I  don't  think  he  did  flh't 
much,  though  ;  he  might  a  little  when  he  and 
I  had  parted,  just  at  first  before  we  were 
friends.  I  will  question  him  about  it,  I  think, 
and  hear  what  he  says  ;  but,  perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  speak  to  him  of  such  a  thing." 

"  It  is  very  disagreeable  to  me,  in  every 
way,"  Harriet  continued,  "  because  of  Colonel 
Travers,  and  everything;  I  hope  it  will  be 
settled  somehow.  I  am  sure  I  dread  speaking 
to  Edmund,*'  said  Harriet,  with  the  air  of  a 
martyr,  "  he  takes  things  so  badly." 

"  Why  say  anything,  then  ?"  said  Ada. 
^'  Why  not  let  them  settle  it  between  them,  as 
I  suppose  they  will  ?"  she  forced  herself  to 
add. 

"  Oh  !  not  at  all,  my  dear  Miss  Lowell  ; 
settle  it  between  them  !  you  little  know  Ed- 
mund, he  will  never  give  her  another  thought. 
He  is  wearied  of  her,  and  he  will  think  noth- 
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ing  more  about  her,  poor  child — for  she  is 
nothing  but  a  child." 

Edmund  came  up  to  them. 

"  Why,  Harriet  !"  he  said,  "  Colonel  Tra- 
vers  is  enquiring  for  you  everywhere,  wonder- 
ing you  are  not  at  supper ;  here  he  is." 

"  Harriet,  my  dear  !  Why,  where  have 
you  been  ?  Come ;"  and  the  old  Colonel  gave 
her  his  arm. 

"  I  was  resting,"  she  said.  "  Where  is 
Alice,  Edmund  ?  I  hope  you  have  taken  care 
of  her.'' 

"  At  supper ;  I  brought  her  in.  Miss  Lo- 
well, will  you  not  come  ?" 

Friendship,  it  appears,  is  sometimes  a  little 
unreasonable,  like  love — for  Miss  Lowell  was 
not  pleased  to  hear  he  had  brought  Alice 
Travers  into  supper ;  it  seemed,  in  some  way, 
a  confirmation  of  Harriet's  assertions. 
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"  Oh !  no,  Mr.  Hamilton,  thank  you,  I  don't 
wish  for  anything.'* 

She  said  it  coldly,  and  stiffly  ;  while  Harriet 
talked  to  her  of  Edmund,  she  had  been  his 
advocate  and  apologist,  as  far  as  she  could ; 
but  when  he  himself  was  beside  her,  she 
suddenly  became  his  accuser,  perhaps  judge. 
It  is  not  easy  to  act  in  so  many  different 
capacities  without  prejudice;  considering  their 
friendship,  I  doubt  the  prudence  of  assuming 
any  of  them. 

Miss  Lowell  might  certainly  have  told  Ed- 
mund his  sister's  accusations,  as  his  friend  she 
might ;  but  since  she  had  so  lately  been  re- 
garded by  him  in  a  somewhat  different  light, 
in  my  opinion,  she  would  have  done  wisely  to 
say  nothing,  and  display  nothing  in  her  man- 
ner or  bearing,  of  the  information  she  had  re- 
ceived from  his  sister.     She  did  the  exact  re- 
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verse;  she  allowed  her  anger  to  be  seen — 
anger,  the  cause  of  which  could  not  very 
clearly  appear.  And  as  Edmund  was  not 
aware  what  he  had  done  to  deserve  it,  he  was 
hurt  and  offended,  and  her  conduct  appeared 
to  him  unreasonable  and  capricious.  T  have 
said  before,  he  was  apt  to  be  huffy  without 
much  reason.  You  may  imagine  how  deci- 
dedly so  he  was,  with  a  fair  one.  He  adopted 
the  line  of  conduct  which  people  generally 
adopt  under  these  circumstances,  and  regret 
when  they  are  committed  to  it.  He  sought 
the  society  of  someone  who  was  not  generally 
averse  to  receive  him,  who  never  asked  why 
he  did  this  or  that,  and  to  whom  his  pre- 
sence, let  him  have  done  what  he  might,  would 
excuse  all.  This  was  not  Alice  Travers  ; 
though  he  liked  her,  he  never  had  a  thought 
of  flirting  with  her.     No,  it  was  Kate  Black- 
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all — Kate,  who  would  be  only  too  happy  to 
become  his  wife,  though  he  had  asked  every 
young  lady  in  the  room,  and  had  in  turn  jilted 
each  of  them. 

Kate,  when  he  asked  her  to  dance,  at  once 
assented ;  she  wondered  she  had  not  seen  him 
before  that  evening ;  had  he  been  in  the  room 
early  ?  She  just  remembered,  when  they  were 
in  the  middle  of  the  waltz,  that  this  was  the 
dance  she  was  engaged  to  Charlie  Domville 
for ;  and  in  this  way  she  flattered  and  flirted 
with  Edmund,  to  his  entire  satisfaction — for  it 
pleased  him.  How  few  of  us  are  not  pleased 
by  such  flattery — we  are  aware  it  is  flattery ; 
but  we  will  only  think  of  it,  as  if  these  kind 
mortals  appreciated  us  more  than  others.  We 
say  they  are  not  so  critical,  so  harsh  as  some, 
who  are  blest,  we  must  admit,  with  more  intel- 
ligence. Whs^t  we  will  not  admit  is,  that  the 
whole  proceeding  has  nothing  to  do  with  cri- 
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tical  appreciation,  or  non-appreciation ;  but  is 
generally  the  administration  by  a  designing 
person,  of  an  intoxicating  drug  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  we  may  be  led  into  com- 
mitting some  absurdity  which  will  leave  us 
in  their  power,  or  at  their  mercy.  Of  this 
drug  or  elixir,  if  you  will,  as  prepared  by 
Miss  Kate  Blackall,  Edmund  imbibed  a  con- 
siderable portion ;  but  it  had  not  as  yet  ap- 
parently much  affected  his  head  j  he  waltzed, 
and  he  talked  nonsense,  but  not  nonsense  to 
any  purpose.  However,  the  great  point  was 
to  establish  a  taste  for  the  stimulant ;  once  he 
had  acquired  that,  Kate  felt  sure  his  brain 
would  not  always  remain  clear,  or  his  discre- 
tion enable  him  to  take  the  exact  proportion 
only  which  would  still  leave  him  able  to  take 
care  of  himself.  When  she  thought  of  this, 
she  saw  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
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evening,  and  was  in  the  best  spirits.,  as  he 
wrapped  her  up  in  her  muffles  before  leaving. 
Ada  saw  all  this,  and  saw  it  with  regret, 
and  with  far  more  concern  than  it  deserved  ; 
with  one  kind  word,  one  glance,  she  would 
have  had  Edmund  beside  her,  she  did  not 
know  her  power  over  him  ;  and  his  conduct, 
in  which  if  he  had  any  object  beyond  the 
pique  of  the  moment — his  object  was  to  arouse 
her  jealousy — had  the  worst  possible  effect,  for 
it  corroborated  his  sister's  assertions  that  he 
flirted  with  one  young  lady  after  another,  but 
cared  for  none. 

Did  he  care  equally  little  for  her?— did  she 
only  retain  the  little  charm  she  had  for  him 
until  she  was  won?  Once  won,  would  she 
too,  be  cast  aside  ?  but  what  of  that,  they 
were  friends — friends  only. 

Knowing  really  little  of  the  motives  which 
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influence  the  majority  of  people,  she  could 
not  imagine  that  Harriet  was  anxious  to  in- 
jure her  brother  as  far  as  she  possibly  could  : 
on  the  contrary,  Ada  fancied  Harriet  only 
spoke  of  Edmund  as  she  did  from  a  real  sense 
of  how  wrongly  he  had  acted  towards  her 
step-daughter  ;  a  mistaken  or  exaggerated 
view  it  might  be,  but  a  sincere  one.  She 
never  imagined  that  she  would  be  influenced 
wholly  by  a  desire  for  mischief,  having  no 
practical  knowledge  of  how  brothers  and 
sisters  sometimes  act  towards  each  other; 
she  supposed  a  sister  wilfully  injuring  a 
brother,  without  something  extraordinary  in 
the  way  of  provocation,  to  be  impossible. 
Kate  Blackall,  with  a  tenth  part  of  her  in- 
telligence, had  ten  times  her  knowledge  of 
life,  she  would  very  soon  have  suspected 
Mrs.  Travers ;  but  then,  as  to  Alice  Travers, 
Kate  would    have    been  utterly    indifferent 
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whether  she  heard  of  her  or  not.  Indeed, 
how  Ada  could  care  whether  Edmund  had 
treated  Alice  well  or  ill,  was  altogether  past 
her  comprehension  ;  her  own  feeling  would 
have  been  triumph,  if  she  had  any  feeling  in 
the  matter.  Kate  was  quite  keen  enough  to 
see  that  Edmund  fancied  Ada;  who  else  he 
had  flirted  with  was  then,  in  her  eyes,  of  no 
consequence.  At  any  moment  Ada  might 
have  him  for  her  husband;  was  not  that  her 
object  ?  and  if  it  was  no  object  to  her,  why 
concern  herself  in  any  way  about  him  or  his 
doings?  It  appeared  to  Kate,  Ada  did  not 
think  of  liiin  for  a  husband;  she  therefore 
had  a  chance,  who  most  distinctly  did. 

Edmund  thought  he  knew  Kate  Blackall ; 
he  knew  her  to  be  silly  and  forward — that 
was  his  idea  of  her  character.  Her  keen, 
practical,  worldly  wisdom  he  knew  nothing 
whatever  of — nor  how  she  read  his  conduct 
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from  her  point  of  view,  keenly  and  clearly  as 
to  his  acts,  and  their  worldly  results,  though 
blind  to  all  their  intricate  motives  ;  read  it, 
too,  with  a  heart  perfectly  uninfluenced  by  the 
slightest  fancy  for  him,  though  greatly  influ- 
enced by  his  prospects  and  position  in  society. 
The  welcome  he  always  received  from  her  he 
set  down  to  her  fancy  for  him  ;  he  thought 
her  a  shallow,  forward  girl,  but  he  had  often 
wished  to  have  as  undoubted  possession  of 
Ada's  heart  as  he  fancied  he  had  of  Kate 
Blackall's. 

Ada  was  greatly  saddened  and  distressed 
by  Edmund's  conduct,  though  she  concealed 
it  under  a  cold,  quiet  manner  ;  but  it  would 
have  been  the  most  intense  pleasure  to  him 
had  he  known  all  that  quiet,  calm  manner  cost 
her — or  how  she  repeated  to  herself  all  Har- 
riet had  said,  and  speculated  on  what  he 
would  do.    And  then  above  all  other  feelings^ 
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even  of  anger  and  pique,  would  arise  her 
earnest  hope  that  he  might  not  sacrifice  his 
happiness  by  a  marriage  without  love ;  for, 
said  Ada,  with  a  natural  penetration  which 
shewed  her  intelligence — *^  Even  if  he  has 
never  loved  me,  or  any  of  these  girls,  I  am 
certain  he  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  greatly 
attached  to  some  one ;  I  think  1  can  read 
that  in  his  character,  and  she  will  be  a  very 
happy  woman," — and  she  started  when  she 
thought  of  the  meaning  that  might  be  at- 
tached to  her  words. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


What  were  Alice's  observations  that  evening 
at  Sefton  ?^ — did  she  see  how  matters  really 
were?  She  saw  all — saw  clearly  enough  that 
her  visions  had  deluded  her  ;  they  had  all 
rested  on  the  hope  that  if  Edmund  had  seen 
no  one  whom  he  cared  for,  he  might  yet  care 
for  her.  She  met  Ada  Lowell,  and  she  at 
once  admitted  all  rivalry  was  vain.  It  is 
strange  how  quickly  we  recognise  these  dis- 
tinctions; she  would  have  entered  the  lists 
with  Kate  Blackall  at  once — felt  sure  she 
would  ultimately  triumph  over  her,  and  be- 
lieved she  ought  to  struggle  to  do  so ;  but  in 
her  heart  she    acknowledged  that  Edmund 
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was  right — that  Ada  was  her  superior,  and 
with  that  admission  and  possession  in  her 
favour,  what  was  her  chance?  None! — and 
she  will  love  him  yet,  I  am  convinced,  Alice 
thought,  believing  it  impossible  that  another 
could  disdain  what  she  would  have  so  highly 
valued.  Alice  was  mortified  and  disappointed 
at  the  result  of  her  vision  ;  but  she  was  not 
deeply,  wholly  miserable.  She  was  rather 
of  an  impulsive,  rash  character,  with  kindly 
sympathies,  than  a  strong  one.  She  was  not 
a  girl  who  would  long  wear  the  willow ;  she 
was  one  who  could  probably  marry,  and  per- 
haps, be  very  happy  with  her  husband,  and 
feel  a  friendship  for  Edmund,  and  wish  him 
well,  and  do  him  little  kindnesses  years  after, 
without  a  thought  beyond  the  memory  of 
their  having  been  young  together.  As  to  the 
bitter  hate  which  some  women — such  as  Har- 
riet Travers — feel  for  the  man  who  has  dis- 
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dained  their  love,  this  was  wholly  unknown 
to  Alice  ;  she  would  as  soon  have  hated 
Edmund  for  having  a  pale  face,  as  have  hated 
him  for  admiring  Miss  Lowell;  if  he  did  so, 
it  was  a  sad  thing  for  her  that  he  did,  but  it 
was  quite  what  was  to  be  expected,  and  the 
only  subject  of  regret  was  that  she  had  not 
known  it  before.  It  seemed  to  her  strange 
that  Mrs.  Travers  could  not  see  such  a  very 
palpable  fact,  and  stranger,  if  she  had  seen 
it,  that  she  had  never  alluded  to  it.  She 
thought  of  all  these  things  as  she  slowly  took 
her  dress  off  that  evening;  she  thought  of 
them  again  and  again,  as  the  morning  light 
broke  slowly  in.  When  she  came  down  to 
breakfast,  Mrs.  Hamilton  handed  her  a  letter. 

"  You  look  very  tired,  dear,"  said  she ; 
"  why  did  you  hurry  down  ?  I  daresay  we 
shall  be  quite  alone.^' 

"  Oh,  I  am  not   tired,  not  in  the  least,  in- 
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deed.      I  hope    Mr.   Hamilton  is   better  to- 
day." 

"  He  is  not  well — I  fear  he  is  not  at  all  well ; 
but  he  won't  allow  me  to  send  for  a  doctor  ;  he 
has  been  an  invalid  for  years,  and  fancies  he 
can  treat  himself.*' 

"  I  hope  this  fine  weather  will  be  of  use  to 
him/'  said  Alice ;  "  is  it  not  lovely  ?  I  sup- 
pose papa  is  miles  away  no  w  ?'* 

"  He  seems  a  great  walker  ;  how  very  early 
he  is  up." 

"  Yes,  I  often  walked  with  him  in  the  early 
morning,  but  I  did  not  like  it ;  it  is  very 
chilly  walking  before  breakfast;  don't  you 
think  so?'' 

Mrs.  Hamilton  looked  on  it  as  a  harmless 
insanity. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  am  sure,  dear,  it  is 
quite  unsuited  to  a  delicate  person  like  you." 

Edmund  came  in  when  breakfast  was  nearly 
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over,  protesting  lie  was  very  tired  and  hated 
dancing. 

"  That,"  said  his  mother,  "  Miss  Travers  is 
one  of  Edmund's  affectations ;  he  always  says 
he  is  tired  after  a  party." 

"  Ladies,"  said  Edmund,  "  believe  no  one 
was  or  ever  will  be  tired  of  dancing ;  I  don't 
know  what  would  induce  me  to  dance  as  much 
this  evening,  while,  I  am  sure,  every  young 
lady  who  was  at  Sefton  last  night  would  be 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  another  ball  to- 
night." 

Alice  said  nothing. 

"  Miss  Travers  does  not  care  for  dancing 
much  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton  ;  "  I  saw 
her  sitting  down  a  good  deal.  Are  you  an 
exception,  Alice?" 

"  I  am  I  think,"  Alice  said;  she  delighted 
in  a  dance,  but  she  had  felt  weary  and  tired 
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last  evening,  and  did  not  care  to  talk  of  it 
now  ;  so  Edmund  and  she  let  the  conversa- 
tion drop.  She  took  up  her  letter;  "it  is  from 
old  nurse,  I  am  sure,''  she  thought;  "  I  must 
read  it.  What  can  it  be  about  ?  something 
relating  to  Doctor  eTohnston,"  and  she  walked 
into  the  pleasure  grounds  to  read  it  more  at 
leisure. 

It  was  from  the  old  nurse,  and  its  contents 
somewhat  surprised  her,  while  they  gave  her 
great  pain. 

"  Dear  Miss  Alice, 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  be  very 
sorry  for  your  poor  old  nurse — but  what  can 
we  do ;  don't  say  anything  of  me  to  the  mis- 
tress. T  am  a  long  time  expecting  this ;  I 
knew  Mrs.  Travers  would  not  be  content  to 
have  me  in  the  place,   though  I  did  all  that 
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was  possible  for  me  to  do  to  keep  my  place  : 
but  she  wrote  last  Tuesday,  saying  I  should 
be  gone  out  of  the  house  before  she  came 
home,  and  that  she  had  a  new  housekeeper 
hired :  and  I,  that  was  always  saving  and 
sparing,  and  took  such  care  of  you  all,  and 
the  Colonel  promising  me  never  to  be  sent 
away,  and  your  poor  mother  said,  and  I  be- 
side her  bed,  to  the  Colonel,  '  keep  Susan  to 
take  care  of  everything.'  But  don't  say  any- 
thing, miss — for  why  would  you?  what  good 
is  it  ?  You  know  the  Colonel  will  do  nothing 
agin  the  mistress,  and  she  won't  have  me ; 
that  I  knows  well.  I  saw  the  person  you 
told  me  about,  miss,  and  fulfilled  your  wishes, 
and  all  I  hope  is  that  everything  is  going  on 
as  I  would  wish,  and  some  day  that  I'll  see 
my  dear  young  lady  in  a  grand  place  of  her 
own.  I  am  staying  at  Mrs.  WorraFs  at  the 
present;  I  am  thinking  of  going  to  Belfast, 
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where  I  have  a  sister  married.      God  bless 
you,  miss;  good-bye. 

"  Your  humble  servant^ 

*'  Susan  Williams.'^ 

Alice  was  greatly  excited  and  grieved  by 
this  letter.     She  had  so  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  being  directed  and  taken  care  of  by  Nurse 
Williams,  she  had  looked   on  her  as  one  of 
themselves,  and  she  had  never  thought  of  her 
being  sent  away,  though  she  had  long  known 
she  was  no  favourite  with   Mrs.   Travers.     It 
was  a  blow  to  her,  which   only  a  girl  in  her 
friendless  position  could  feel  as  acutely  as  she 
did.     She  was  indignant,  furious,   at  the  in- 
justice of  the  thing,  and  her  face  flushed  as 
she  remembered  how   utterly  powerless  she 
was.     Was  it  indeed  the  fact  that  she  should 
keep  silence  and  see  this  done;  could  she  not 
speak  to  her  father ;    was  there  nothing  she 
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could  do ;  could  she  not  ask  Mrs.  Hamilton 
to  intercede  for  the  old  woman ;  would  she 
not  do  this  much  for  her.  Alice  walked  up 
and  down,  and  the  whole  passion  of  her 
nature  was  roused  ;  she  wished  some  mischief 
might  befall  her  stepmother  for  this,  with  a 
hearty  viciousness,  but  as  she  walked  on  and 
on,  her  passion  subsided.  We  have  said  she 
was  more  impulsive  than  lasting  in  her  feel- 
ings, and  gradually  the  indignation  sunk  into 
discontented  submission.  She  saw  her  utter 
powerlessness,  she  recognised  the  folly  of  ap- 
pealing to  Mrs.  Hamilton  to  do  anything,  and 
as  to  her  father,  Alice  dismissed  him  from  her 
mind  with  a  feeling  of  contempt,  which  to- 
wards him  she  had  never  before  felt.  She 
saw  a  great  injustice  being  done, and  she  saw- 
she  must  bear  it ;  she  longed  with  the  passion 
of  the  weak  for  power  5  and  had  it  been  hers^ 
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she  would  have  retaliated  on  Mrs.  Travers 
with  all  the  bitterness  so  natural  to  the  op- 
pressed. Eetaliation  is  all  very  well,  and 
very  charming  to  the  imagination  of  the  im- 
pulsive, but  it  is  very  visionary.  We  gene- 
rally never  have  the  power  until  our  passions 
are  cooled  by  long  experience  of  injustice  and 
wrong,  and  until  we  ourselves  happily  have 
generally  recognised  the  beauty  of  the  Chris- 
tian creed  ;  until  we  are  willing  to  leave  the 
balance  for  adjustment  to  a  higher  intelligence 
than  our  own,  and  content  ourselves  with 
doing  no  wrong,  leaving  to  Him  to  assign 
what  punishment  He  pleases  to  the  wrong- 
doer. 

Alice  did  not  at  present  recognise  this, 
she  therefore  wrote  to  Nurse  Williams,  with 
the  bitterest  feelings  against  the  common 
foe. 
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"Dear  Nurse, 

"  I  was  indeed  very  sorry  to  read 
your  letter  ;  I  think  you  have  been  most  un- 
justly and  cruelly  treated  ;  but,  as  you  say, 
we  can  do  nothing.  The  more  I  appeared  to 
grieve  for  you,  the  worse  I  would  make  the 
matter,  if  there  is  any  better  or  worse.  DonH 
think  I  will  bear  this  long.  I  send  you  some 
money  ;  don't  leave  Mrs.  WorraFs  until  I  see 
you ;  we  will  go  home  soon.  Mr.  Hamilton 
is  going  to  marry  a  young  lady  with  a  great 
fortune,  and  very  handsome. 

"  Ever  yours  affectionately, 

"Alice  Travers," 

"  There,"  said  she,  "  I  would  rather  write 
to  her,  she  will  not  then  torment  me  with 
questions  when  we  meet.  Poor  old  soul,  she 
will  be  so  disappointed,"  and  Alice  sighed, 

0  2 
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"  Why/'  said  the  girl,  passionately,  "  why  do 
people  do  such  things,  and   how  they  all  talk, 
talk :  this  is  right,  and  this  is  glorious,  and 
this  is  the  only  thing  to  do ;  but  they  all  do 
the  meanest,  lowest  things  themselves.     Mrs. 
Hamilton,   and  papa,   and  all  of  them,  how 
they  talk  ;  and  papa  marries  this  woman  be- 
cause of  her  black  hair  and  straight  nose,  and 
preaches  to   me  about  Doctor   Johnston,    or 
would  if  he  knew ;    and  she  sends  this  good, 
honest  creature   to  starve  in  the   end  of  her 
life,  and  goes  to  church  most  regularly,  and 
says,  '  Alice,  I  did  not  hear  you  sing  in  church 
to-day,    that's    not   right,    dear ' — not   right, 
whose  right — she  wishes  me  to  sing  that  old 
Mr.    Lloyd   may   admire    my    voice.     What 
religion  is  there  in  that,  and  still  the  preach- 
ing goes  on,  still  they  say,  '  Mr.  So-and-so  is 
greatly  to  blame,'  'Mr.  This-and-That  is  an 
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excellent  creature  ;'  how  do  they  know.  I 
hate  it  all,"  and  Alice  threw  herself  on  her 
bed  and  cried  passionately. 

The  excitement  and  grief  all  ended  in  tears, 
and  headache,  and  the  girl  lay  exhausted  and 
depressed  when  the  storm  had  spent  itself, 
and  the  tears  had  ceased. 

She  came  down  later  in  the  day  to  sit  with 
Mrs.  Hamilton.  Harriet  had  gone  out  to 
drive  with  the  Colonel ;  and  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
who  in  her  passive  way  pitied  Alice,  tried  to 
sooth  her.  Alice  told  her  that  she  had  got  a 
letter  from  her  old  nurse,  who  was  leaving, 
and  that  she  was  very  sorry  for  her. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  one  misses  a 
kind,  attentive  servant  very  much.  I  still 
have  the  maid  who  came  here  with  me  when 
I  was  married.  I  do,  myself,  dislike  changes, 
but  my  dear,  Harriet  is  not  of  my  way  of 
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thinking  on  many  points,  and  I  have  never 
had  any  influence  with  her/' 

Alice  took  the  hint  and  said  nothing.  "  I 
hope  Mr.  Hamilton  is  not  suffering  now;  he 
has  not  been  in  the  library  to-day,  I  see." 

"  He  is  very  ill  I  am  afraid,  I  shall  send 
to-morrow  for  some  one,  even  if  he  is  angry. 
I  shall  say  it  is  for  myself  I  am  sending.  I 
have  been  speaking  of  going  to  bed  before 
dinner  to  pretend  I  am  ill.  I  heard  to-day 
that  one  of  my  boys,  who  is  at  school,  has  got 
scarletina.  1  should  like  to  see  him,  but  I 
can't  leave  Mr.  Hamilton." 

"  She  is  a  gentle  creature,'*  thought  Alice. 
"Why  did  I  think  so  hardly  of  her  lately.  1 
was  very  wrong ;  she  has  more  feeling  than 
any  one  in  this  house.  She  would  have 
treated  nurse  very  differently."  Alice  was 
wrong ;  there  would  have  been  a  difference 
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certainly,  but  not  so  great  a  difference  as  she 
imagined — one  selfish  person  is  very  like 
another,  even  when  one  has  a  quiet  disposi- 
tion, and  the  other  an  ungovernable  one. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Travers  and  Alice  returned 
home  ;  they  were  not  there  a  day  or  so,  until 
Harriet  became  as  peevish,  and  as  disagree- 
able as  ever.  Alice  walked  to  Mrs.  WorraFs 
to  see  her  nurse ;  this  was  enough  to  make 
Harriet  very  angry ;  she  requested  she  would 
do  no  such  thing  in  future. 

"  She  had  no  notion/'  she  said,  ''of  servants 
being  encouraged  in  sauciness  to  her,  by  see- 
ing so  much  made  of  that  impertinent  old 
woman.'' 

Alice  said  nothing,  and  Harriet  accused  her 
of  intending  to  go  again. 
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"  I  did  not  intend  going,"   Alice  said,  and 
walked  away. 

But  these  scenes  were  of  course  constantly 
renewed,  Harriet,  on  all  occasions,  accusing 
Alice  of  treating  her  with  contempt ;  she 
seemed  determined  in  forcing  Alice  to  take 
some  extreme  course ;  her  object  evidently 
was  to  induce  her  to  marry,  and  by  doing  so 
leave  her  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Horton. 
She  would  have  preferred  her  marrying  old 
Mr.  Lloyd,  the  rector  ofa  neighbouring  parish, 
where  they  sometimes  attended  church ;  but 
if  she  would  not  do  so,  she  hoped  she  would 
marry  Doctor  Johnston,  and  that  she  would 
in  this  way  dispose  of  her,  for  she  had  given 
up  the  hope  of  Edmund's  taking  her  off  her 
hands  ;  and  I  need  not  say  she  had  never  had 
the  smallest  intention  of  speaking  to  him,  as 
she  said  she  would,  of  his  conduct  to  Alice. 

c  5 
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In  fact  Harriet  was  a  little  afraid  of  her 
brother;  she  thought  if  she  really  annoyed 
him  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  appease 
him  again,  and  she  was  not  anxious  to  have  a 
useless  quarrel.  She  was  well  aware  of  Alice's 
meetings  with  Dr.  Johnston,  but  she  was 
willing  to  remain  blind  to  that  fact  for  some 
time  longer,  until  matters  had  gone  so  far  that 
her  finding  it  out  might  result  in  Alice's  elope- 
ment. In  this  way  she  considered  she  would 
best  escape  all  blame  on  the  Colonel's  part. 
She  even  ceased  to  talk  of  Mrs.  Williams,  and 
apparently  forgot  having  desired  Alice  on  no 
account  to  see  her  ;  for  meeting  her  a  week 
or  so  afterwards  in  the  park,  she  said,  "  you 
have  been  seeing  your  old  nurse,  I  suppose." 

*'  No,"  Alice  replied,  "  she  has  gone  to  Bel- 
fast to  her  relations." 

Harriet  said  nothing  more. 

"  Then  those  long  walks  are  not  to  see 
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Nnrse  Williams,''  she  thought.  ''  I  think  I 
can  guess  their  object."  And  she  became 
more  and  more  blind  to  Alice's  proceedings. 
She  never  brought  her  out  to  drive  with  her ; 
she  never  sent  for  her  when  visitors  called ; 
she  left  her  as  much  alone  as  possible  ;  and 
she  calculated  on  the  result  as  certain.  For 
a  time  after  the  old  nurse  left  Alice  kept  her 
promise,  and  did  not  walk  by  the  yew  hedge ; 
but  one  day  when  Colonel  Travers  and  Har- 
riet had  gone  to  pay  a  distant  visit,  as  Alice 
sat  by  herself  in  the  drawing  room,  a  visitor 
was  suddenly  announced,  and  to  Alice's  sur- 
prise Doctor  Johnston  walked  in.  She  red- 
dened with  embarrassment  and  shame ;  she 
looked  confused  and  perplexed. 

Doctor  Johnston,  who  saw  her  consterna- 
tion, attributed  it  all  to  the  dread  she  felt 
least  his  visit  should  be  known. 

"  Alice,  dear,"  he  said,  "  you  look  terribly 
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perplexed.  Why  is  all  this  ?  They  must 
treat  you  very  cruelly." 

And  he  walked  over  beside  her. 

She  half  shrunk  back. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  yes,  they  do  treat  me 
cruelly.  Why  are  you  here  ?  Oh  !  do  please 
go  away." 

''  I  have  come,  and  if  it  is  known  I  am  here 
I  may  as  well  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
to  you  as  not.  Are  you  afraid  of  me  ?*'  he 
said. 

She  began  to  cry ;  not  that  she  was  sorry 
he  had  come,  but  because  she  was  wearied 
and  depressed,  and  any  excitement  made  her 
cry  ;  besides,  she  half  feared  he  might  have 
come  to  reproach  her ;  might  have  found  out 
her  duplicity  about  Edmund. 

"Alice,  dear,"  he  said,  "you  are  greatly 
changed  ;  you  are  in  a  wretched  state.  They 
will  kill  you  before  long  if  they  continue  to 
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treat  you  in  this  way.  Why  you  are  trem- 
bling still." 

'*  T  am  very  unhappy.  I  need  not  tell  you. 
I  have  no  one  to  speak  to  ;  no  one  to  care  for 
me  now,  for  even  poor  nurse  is  gone  now/' 
she  said. 

"  She  came  to  me  and  gave  me  your  mes- 
sage. I  saw  her  again  when  you  were  at  The 
Grange.  She  brought  you  my  likeness,  did 
she  not  ?* 

"  Yes/'  Alice  said,  with  an  effort,  "  she 
did.^' 

"  I  kept  away,'*  he  continued,  "  for  a  long 
time,  but  I  could  not  keep  my  promise  any 
longer.     Are  you  sorry  ?     Are  you  angry  ?'' 

"  I  am  glad  you  broke  it,"  she  said,  half 
reassured. 

"  And  I  am  very  glad  indeed.  We  will 
arrange,  and  you  will  come  and  meet  me  by 
the  yew  tree  again,  will  you  not  ?  for  I  have 
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a  great  deal  to  speak  to  you  about.  I  won't 
tell  you  it  all  to-day  ;  but  I  have  determined 
— that  is,  if  you  wished  to  leave  this — on  try- 
ing to  buy  a  practice  in  the  south,  where  an 
old  uncle  of  mine  was  established  for  years. 
He  is  going  away ;  he  will  not  leave  for  some 
time,  but  he  will  take  a  partner  ;  and  he  has 
given  me  the  first  offer  of  it ;  and  I  think  I 
could  buy  it;  it's  about  one  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  I  need  only  pay  him 
one  thousand  pounds  at  first.  What  do  you 
say,  Alice,  to  all  this  ?" 

"You  are  going  away,  what  shall  I  do 
then?'^ 

"  Of  course  I  won't  go  if  you  don't  like  ; 
and  I  will  never  go  if  you  don't  come  with 
me ;  but  you  will  come,  Alice,  dear." 

And  he  caught  her  hand. 

He  had  mentioned  the  plans  which  he  had 
not  intended  to  tell   her  of  so  rapidly,  and 
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now  she  knew  all,  and  what  would  she  de- 
cide ?  This  hardly  passed  through  her  mind. 
She  merely  felt  confused  and  wearied ;  but 
he  thought  of  it  all  with  some  alarm. 

"  Don't  think  about  it  now  ;  it  is  all  a  mere 
plan ;  nothing  is  settled  yet  ;  but  promise  me 
that  you  will  come  and  meet  me  by  the  yew  tree 
to-morrow,  then  we  can  talk  of  it,"  said  Doctor 
Johnston,  who  thought  she  was  not  one  to 
adopt  a  bold  course  in  a  moment,  and  hoped 
he  would  soon  familiarise  her  to  the  idea. 
She  promised,  and  he  told  her  how  happy  she 
made  him — how  he  should  watch  for  her 
next  day,  how  he  loved  and  adored  her,  and 
what  a  sad,  lonely  month  he  had  passed  with- 
out seeing  her.  She  listened,  and  she  was 
somewhat  soothed  and  comforted.  She  bid 
him  good-bye,  and  again  promised  to  meet 
him. 

She  met  him,  and  they  sat  for  hours  talk- 
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over  the  future;  and  he  persuaded  her  to 
assent  to  his  buying  the  practice  from  his 
uncle ;  and  then  he  was  to  return  and  arrange 
all  his  affairs.  And  then,  and  then — he  did 
not  speak  of  it ;  but  Alice  guessed  that  then 
at  last  she  should  make  up  her  mind,  and 
marry  him  or  not. 

And  she  had  already  assented,  we  may  say, 
when  she  had  gone  so  far,  but  this  was  not 
Alice's  idea.  She  still  fancied  she  could  draw 
back,  tell  her  father,  ask  his  consent,  certain 
it  would  never  be  given,  and  so  escape  from 
the  position;  not  that  she  intended  it,  but  it 
was  a  possibility,  and  it  pleased  her  to  reflect 
nothing  was  settled  yet,  nothing  which  she 
could  not  undo.  She  left  her  lover  smiling 
and  happy,  but  with  this  unaccountable  de- 
lusion in  her  mind. 

A  rumour  had  reached  Mrs.  Travers  that 
Doctor  Johnston  had  been  away  for  the  last 
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week,  and  that  it  was  likely  lie  would  move 
to  a  town  in  which  his  uncle  had  been  long 
established,  and  become  his  partner.  She 
was  rejoiced  she  had  heard  of  his  visit  to 
Horton  from  her  maid,  and  she  guessed  Alice 
had  again  renewed  her  meetings  with  him; 
but  she  took  particular  care  not  to  hear  any- 
thing of  them,  fearing  the  Colonel  would  be 
extremely  angry  when  he  first  discovered  it, 
and  greatly  blame  her. 

She  received  a  letter  from  her  mother,  tell- 
ing her  of  her  father's  dangerous  illness,  and 
hoping  the  Colonel  and  she  would  come  at 
once.  Harriet  thought  the  opportunity  most 
fortunate.  She  bid  good-bye  to  Alice  with  a 
shrewd  suspicion  she  would  never  see  her 
again,  and  determined  to  keep  the  Colonel  as 
long  at  The  Grange  as  she  possibly  could. 

Alice  saw  them  leave  with  satisfaction ;  it 
removed   the  daily,   hourly  fear  of  detection 
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from  her  mind,  and  though  she  was  so  un* 
happy  at  home,  she  could  not  but  wish  to 
leave  it  as  quietly  as  possible ;  and  if  she 
could,  to  leave  it  without  having  had  a  scene 
with  her  father.  They  had  been  so  much 
of  companions  and  friends  in  the  old  days 
before  his  marriage,  that  Alice  could  not 
yet  entirely  forget  his  kindness  to  her ;  and 
she  hoped  that  he  would  forgive  lier  when 
some  time  had  elapsed,  and  when  she  should 
have  courage  to  explain  to  him  how  unhappy 
she  had  been  with  her  step  mother.  She 
thought  once  married  and  safe  from  Harriet 
she  would  have  courage  to  speak  out,  and 
that  her  doing  so  would  excite  her  father's 
compassion. 

She  had  long  letters  from  Doctor  Johnston ; 
there  were  many  arrangements  to  be  made, 
and  his  uncle  seemed  very  slow  in  coming  to 
a  decision  about  anything.     Doctor  Johnston 
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returned,  and  was  again  to  leave  when  some 
money  matters  had  been  settled.  The  old 
doctor  did  not  wish  to  retire  unless  he  re- 
ceived the  full  sum  he  valued  his  practice  at 
at  once.  He  had  some  appointments  at  public 
hospitals,  these  he  was  to  try  and  get  his 
nephew  appointed  to  in  his  stead.  This  all 
took  time,  and  Harriet  was  sorry  to  see  that 
nothing  decisive  had  occurred,  though  she 
had  been  more  than  a  fortnight  away.  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  very  ill;  his  case  was  quite 
hopeless,  and  from  day  to  day  his  death  was 
anticipated.  During  his  illness  he  had  had 
much  communication  on  business  with  Mrs. 
Hamilton  and  his  son ;  and  they  found  out, 
to  their  great  surprise,  that  his  affairs  were 
in  a  very  bad  state.  He  had  never  previously 
consulted  with  his  son  on  any  subject  relat- 
ing to  his  property  ;  they  now  found  that  he 
had  been  for  years  in  difficulties,  and  there 
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was  no  doubt  but  that  his  death  must  soon 
be  followed  by  the  sale  of  his  property. 

It  was  a  pitiable  sight  to  see  the  old  man, 
tortured  by  his  painful  complaint,  wearied 
after  nights  of  suffering,  poring  over  ledgers 
and  acounts  on  his  death-bed;  but  his  whole 
mind  seemed  engrossed  in  the  subject. 
Edmund  could  not  but  feel  the  most  genuine 
compassion  for  his  father ;  and  though  he 
knew  he  would  probably  be  all  his  life  in 
a  very  different  position  from  the  one  to 
which  he  had  been  born  and  brought  up,  he 
could  hardly  realise  the  change  beside  his 
father's  death-bed ;  listening  to  his  advice  as 
to  what  should  be  done  with  that  creditor, 
his  experience  of  how  such  an  one  had 
acted,  and  his  cautions  to  be  prepared  for 
him,  his  bursts  of  regret  over  the  past,  and 
his  frequent  lamentations  that  he  had  not 
trusted  Edmund  years  ago,  instead  ofstrug- 
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gling  on  alone  with  this  heavy  burden.  At 
such  a  time  Edmund  lost  all  other  feelings 
in  his  anxiety  to  calm  his  father's  mind, 
and  it  gave  him  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
perceive  that  his  father  had  at  length  learnt 
to  trust  him ;  that  he  at  last,  after  years  of 
estrangement  and  reserve,  recognised  his 
motives  to  be  unselfish,  and  relinquished  to 
him  the  battle  of  life,  with  some  confidence 
and  some  affection.  Though  occupied  with 
worldly  cares  and  anxieties  to  the  very  day 
of  his  death,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  by  no  means 
irreligious ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a  sincere 
and  humble  man — honourable,  and  upright, 
and  devout. 

He  died,  and  many  who  have  sacrificed 
time,  and  money,  and  pleasure  for  their 
children\s  advancement,  have  been  less  re- 
gretted than  he  was  by  the  son  whom  he  had 
left  heir  to  embarrassments  and  cares  only. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


His  father's  death  was  a  great  shock  and 
change  to  Edmund ;  he  knew  he  must  begin 
life  again,  with  but  a  bad  training  for  it,  and 
four  or  five  years  already  lost.  It  is  very 
disheartening  to  recommence  any  task  after  a 
failure,  there  is  so  much  additional  difficulty 
in  fighting  against  memory,  as  well  as  the 
obstacles  which  must  be  encountered.  It  is 
impossible  to  be  sanguine  ;  we  cannot  return 
to  the  happy  credulity  which  so  often  enables 
us  to  believe  we  need  only  struggle  in  order 
to  succeed.  We  may  work,  and  never  perhaps 
do  we  work  so  well,  but  we  cannot  hope ; 
the  work  is  good,  steady  work,  but  it  is  work 
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which  fatigues  and  wears  us  out;  we  have 
not  the  stimulant  of  hope  which  sustains  the 
young. 

There  have  been  great  things  done  by  men 
who  have  wholly  despaired  of  realizing  their 
early  visions  of  success  ;  but  they  had  reached 
that  point  that  success  had  ceased  to  be  an 
object  with  them,  it  had  become  secondary ; 
they  worked  on,  from  no  belief  that  they 
would  attain  eminence,  but  because  to  work 
had  become  in  a  measure  in  itself  their  plea- 
sure. They  had  ceased  to  expect  fame,  or 
glory,  or  honor,  or  money,  or  whatever  the 
early  dream  might  be,  and  they  still  had 
worked  on,  with  earnest,  yet  a  despairing 
mind.  This,  I  think,  was  to  be  Edmund's  fate ; 
he  did  not  believe  he  should  go  to  the  bar, 
and  become  Lord  Chancellor,  or  that  he  should 
yet  be  the  greatest  author  of  the  age,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind ;  he  knew  he  would  be  able 
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to  work  in  some  way,  and  he  determined  to 
work  earnestly ;  but  he  was  not  of  opinion,  as 
he  would  probably  have  been  six  years  ago, 
that  success  was  a  certainty. 

While  he  was  thus  thinking  over  his  future, 
he  was  obliged  to  go  to  London  to  meet  some 
persons  who  had  claims  on  his  father^s 
property;  he  spent  a  few  days  there,  and 
during  his  stay,  met  with  an  old  friend  of  his 
father's,  a  Member  of  Parliament  and  distant 
relation.  This  Mr.  Hamilton — his  name  was 
Hamilton  also — had  heard  of  his  father's 
embarrassments,  and  he  spoke  to  Edmund 
very  kindly  on  the  subject;  he  told  Edmund 
he  had  been  offered  a  situation  for  a  friend 
for  whom  he  had  long  been  wishing  to  do 
something,  that  this  situation  was  the  post  of 
Magistrate  in  Cape  Colony ;  that  his  friend 
had  now  other  prospects  and  would  not  take 
it,  and  if  he  would  accept  it  he  would  be  most 
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happy  to  give  it  to  him.  Edmund  thanked 
him  extremely;  he  felt  he  would  like  to  leave 
his  old  associations  behind  and  beo^in  life  in 
an  entirely  new  scene,  and  this  offer  promised 
him  that,  at  least ;  then  was  it  not  far  better 
than  anything  he  could  hope  for  at  home  for 
a  long  time  to  come ;  he  decided  he  would 
accept  it,  and  thanking  Mr.  Hamilton  very 
warmly,  told  him  so. 

"  You  are  a  fine  young  fellow,  I  am  sure 
you  will  do  well,"  Mr.  Hamilton  said,  bidding 
Edmund  good-bye.  "  Come  and  see  me  before 
you  leave." 

Edmund  again  thanked  him,  and  they 
separated ;  but  now  that  it  was  done  he  half 
repented,  it  was  a  great  gulf  to  place  between 
himself  and  all  his  friends  he  thought — he 
meant  between  himself  and  Ada  ;  he  thought 
again,  and  again,  what  better  could  he  have 
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decided  on,  was  it  not  wiser  than  beginning 
a  profession  at  his  age?  was  it  not  better  than 
struggling  in  his  own  country  ?  But  he  did 
not  feel  satisfied,  he  thought  of  Ada,  but  he 
was  proud,  proud  and  sensitive;  he  would 
not  seek  her  now,  had  she  not  refused  him 
when  he  had  far  more  pretensions  to  seek  her, 
and  could  he  think  of  her  at  present  ?  He  said 
at  once  he  could  not,  that  if  she  loved  him, 
she  must  not  expect  he  would  now  forget  her 
refusal. 

He  returned  to  The  Grange,  and  met  Dom- 
ville  the  day  after,  who  kind  as  ever,  had  often 
come  to  see  him  since  his  father's  death. 
Hamilton  told  him  what  he  had  determined 
on,  and  Charlie  seemed  to  think  it  a  very 
jolly  thing ;  this  did  not  gratify  Edmund,  he 
fancied  that  Domville's  opinion  was  more  or 
less  Ada's  and  her  aunt's,  and  it  pained  him 
to  believe  they  could  be  so  indifferent  to  his 
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acts ;  he  had  deluded  himself  into  hoping  it 
would  be  otherwise,  and  he  asked  himself 
bitterly  what  reason  had  he  for  any  such 
imagination. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  was  left  very  well  off  for 
her  life ;  she  intended  living  at  Brighton,  and 
they  had  had  an  offer  from  a  neighbouring 
nobleman  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  estate. 
After  paying  the  debts  there  would  still  be 
some  surplus,  and  this  was  to  be  divided 
between  the  boys  ;  Edmund  thought  it  would 
be  much  better  to  take  the  offer,  but  his  frieud 
Mr.  Hamilton  wrote  to  him  saying  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  sell  the  entire 
property ;  "  Why  not,"  he  said,  "  sell  half,  set 
the  place,  and  keep  the  rest,  who  knows  what 
may  happen?  it  is  a  pity  to  let  it  go  for 
ever." 

This  appeared  utter    folly    to    Edmund, 
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Who  knows  what  may  happen?'  what  a 
ridiculous  way  of  looking  at  it/'  he  said;  but 
Mrs.  Hamilton  was  not  of  this  opinion.  "  He 
evidently  has  taken  a  fancy  to  you,  Edmund," 
she  said,  "he  may  intend  leaving  you  his 
money ;  don't  think  of  not  following  his 
advice." 

Edmund  laughed  at  this  idea ;  but  his 
mother  persisted,  and  he  agreed  that  matters 
should  be  arranged  as  she  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
wished. 

Edmund  had  now  made  up  his  mind  to 
leave  very  soon,  but  he  had  determined  to  pay 
a  visit  at  Sefton  first ;  but  one  day  after 
another  passed  by  and  he  still  put  it  off,  he  did 
not  know  why ;  he  feared  to  find  that  Ada 
would  receive  him  differently  from  of  old,  for 
he  had  already  found  many  who  had  done  so, 
and  he  shrank  from  the  change  in  her. 

At  last  he  went ;  Ada  was  grieved  to  find 
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he  would  stay  so  long  away,  hurt  to  think  he 
would  decide  on  going  to  Africa,  without 
asking  her  opinion  before  he  did  so,  and 
attributed  it  to  his  having  made  up  his  mind 
to  marry  Alice  Travers ;  this  made  her  angry, 
and  hardened  her  feelings  towards  him.  Even 
Mrs.  Alton  said,  "  It  seemed  to  her  very 
absurd  his  going  to  the  Cape  ;  what  did  he 
mean  to  do  there  ?" 

Ada  had  never  mentioned  Mrs.  Travers' 
conversation  to  her  aunt ;  she  thought  that  if 
Edmund  did  not  marry  Alice  it  would  be 
very  unkind  of  her  to  speak  of  it  to  any  one, 
and  she  had  persuaded  herself  he  certainly 
would ;  that  this  and  this  only  was  the  clue 
to  his  conduct. 

When  he  came,  she  received  him  kindly, 
but  coldly ;  "  she  means  to  warn  me  not  to 
adopt  the  old  style,"  Edmund  fancied.  "  He 
can't   care    in  the   least  for  me,  he   hardly 
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speaks  to  me,"  Ada  thought ;  "  he  is  bidding 
us  all  good-bye,  for  life  perhaps ;  and  this  is 
all  it  concerns  him.'*  And  the  girl  felt  her 
pride  rising  into  bitterness. 

Mrs.  Alton  though,  spoke  kindly  to  Edmund, 
and  listened  to  all  his  plans ;  she  expressed 
no  opinion  favourable  to  his  conduct,  but  she 
seemed  anxious  to  know  what  were  his 
motives ;  and  when  he  was  bidding  her  good- 
bye, ''  I  hope  you  will  write  to  me,"  she  said, 
''  and  tell  me  of  your  wild  life  in  the  bush.*' 

"  I  will  indeed,"  he  replied,  with  peculiar 
kindness. 

Ada  stood  beside  her  cousin  Domville, 
Edmund  came  up  to  her. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said,  "  Miss  Lowell." 

She  put  out  her  hand,  he  took  it ;  "  Let  me 
say  again,"  he  said,  "good-bye,  God  bless 
you!" 

And  Ada  knew,  knew  from  those  few  words 
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— knew  she  could  aot  tell  how — that  he  loved 
her ;  her  heart  bounded  with  one  sudden  pang, 
that  seemed  to  still  it  for  ever — and,  calling 
all  the  woman's  indomitable  pride  to  her  side, 
she  hid  it  all;  and  not  trusting  herself  to 
speak,  bowed  as  if  to  a  passing  stranger ;  and 
he  was  gone.  Her  aunt  and  her  cousin  who 
had  been  looking  on,  perhaps  with  some 
curiosity,  were  deceived;  she  was  pale,  but 
she  was  often  pale,  in  no  way  did  she  show 
her  feelings,  and  they  concluded  she  had  felt 
nothing. 

But  Ada  did  not  remain  long  with  them  in 
the  drawing-room  ;  she  went  to  her  own 
room,  and  there  all  her  heart  was  seen — seen 
now  clearly  to  herself.  She  did  not  cry — she 
did  not  move.  She  sat  as  if  she  was  turned 
into  stone:  she  saw  the  whole  miserable 
future.  She  realized  Edmund's  pride  and 
her  own — she  knew  neither  would  ever  yield 
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one  iota :  that  it  had  now  become  as  impos- 
sible for  Edmund  to  tell  her  he  loved  her  as 
it  would  be  for  her  to  tell  him — and  she  ad- 
mired him  for  it.  And  she  thought— "I 
believed  he  was  going  to  marry  Alice 
Travers ;  1  believed  Mrs.  Travers  instead  of 
believing  my  own  heart,  and  I  have  ruined 
myself  and  him ;  I  have  done  it  all — now  we 
will  see  will  I  be  able  to  bear  it.''  She  laughed 
bitterly,  but  the  tears  did  not  come;  there 
was  nothing  hysterical  in  the  laugh.  She 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  hours; 
she  did  not  feel  tired,  or  look  it.  No— that 
was  for  the  days  to  come :  the  long,  long 
months  of  the  future.  She  reviewed  it  all — 
Edmund's  love,  her  own  indecision,  the 
friendship  which  she  had  felt  for  him,  Mrs. 
Travers'  assertion  of  his  having  flirted  with 
Alice,  her  own  anger,  and  now  her  despair. 
And  then  she   felt  she  could  not — would  not 
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part  with  him.  No,— she  would  write  to  him, 
she  would  tell  him  how  she  loved  him,  and 
he  would  not  leave  her ;  but  whispered  her 
pride — is  it  Ada  Lowell  speaks?  Ada,  who 
has  ever  held  the  woman  who  seeks  a  man's 
love  is  not  worthy  to  obtain  it  ? 

"  Have  all  these  feelings,  the  sentiments, 
the  feelings  of  years,  vanished  the  first  mo- 
ment that  you  admit  you  love ;  now  is  the 
time,''  she  thought,  "to  hold  by  the  senti- 
ments which  I  have  ever  admired — the  belief, 
the  religion  of  my  heart ;  and  I  will  hold  by 
it — I  will  have  my  pride  to  support  me,  if  I 
have  nothing  else.  I  can  die  ;  I  cannot  live 
to  feel  that  my  husband  has  been  good 
enough  to  pity  me,  kind  enough  to  marry 
me,  lest  my  heart  should  break.  No,  let  it 
break ;  if  it  breaks  before  his  own  it  is  not  fit 
to  be  his.     If  he  loves  me,  I  now  know  he 
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suflPers  as  much  as  I  do,  and  he  will  come 
back  to  me  from  Africa  ;  he  cannot  do  any- 
thing but  come,  and  if,"  said  she,  "  he  can 
bear  it  and  can  forget,  I  am  satisfied ;  better 
have  it  so." 

But,  said  the  love  which   she  repulsed,  are 
you  so  strong  that  you  can  refuse  all  happi- 
ness but  happiness  gained  in  your  own  way  ? 
You  love  Edmund,  that  is  admitted ;  you  will 
love  once  and  for  ever.      Suppose  him  weak, 
vacillating,  what  you  will — as  other  men,  m 
fact.     What   then!    it  is  vain  to   hope    you 
can  withdraw  your  heart — it  is  gone,   once 
and  for  ever.     Will  you  then  deny  yourself 
the  happiness  of  victory  :  the  pleasure  we  all 
derive  from  success  ?      True,  he  may  not  be 
worthy  of  your  love ;  but  that  has  now  ceased 
to  be  the   question.     The  question  is — will 
you  run  a  risk  or  will  you  run  none?     Will 
you  throw  all  on  the  great  venture  of  his  so 
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loving  you  that  he  returns  to  you  years 
hence?  May  he  not  die— is  it  not  likely  he 
will  change  ?  how  will  you  meet  his  death 
or  his  forgetfulness  ?  All  this  was  urged  by 
love — kind,  fond,  devoted  love  as  ever  existed 
in  any  woman's  breast. 

But  though  Ada  grieved  over  this  picture 
of  the  future,  fearing  it  was  too  likely  to 
prove  true,  she  no  longer  wavered ;  she  felt 
anything  to  her  was  better  than  being  pitied. 
"Could  Edmund  ever  cease,"  she  thought, 
*'to  remember  that  she  had  followed  and 
besought  him  to  return  to  her  ?  What 
would  she  be  in  his  eyes  but  a  coquette- 
cold  and  distant  while  he  was  at  her  feet, 
trembling  and  yielding  when  she  feared  to 
lose  him."  She  could  not  bear  this — she 
could  not  place  herself  in  such  a  position, 
that  she  must  ever  be  content  to  take  a  lower 
range  in  his  affection.  She  determined  rather 
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to  bear  her  fate,  whatever  it  might  be ;  and 
if  it  was  the  by  no  means  uncommon  one  of 
being  misjudged  and  forgotten,  it  was  now 
vain  to  hope  it  could  be  reversed  ! 

It  was  in  the  hands  of  destiny. 

But  though  Ada   came  to  this  resolve,  she 
did   not  find  repose  in  it ;  it  left  her  more 
than  ever  the  victim  of  another's  will.     She 
anxiously  questioned  the  future  now  removed 
from  her  own  control ;  she  tried  to  divine  it 
by  the   past.      She  remembered  her  lover's 
pride  and  his  sensitiveness,  and  she  saw  but 
little   hope  that  he  would  continue  to  love 
her :   his  pride  will  induce  him  to   struggle 
against  it — his  heart  will  be  uninfluenced  by 
any   tender  feeling  for  me,  for  he  is  really 
ignorant  of  my  feelings  to  him — I  have  never 
shown  them.      What  can  I  expect  but  forget- 
fulness  ?  and  his  love  might  have  been  mine ; 
his  love,  which  would  be  dearer  [to  me  than 
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anything  in  this  world,  which,  if  it  is  all  I 
dream  it  to  be,  would  be  worth  any  sacrifice ; 
all  this  might  have  been  mine,  and  all  this 
has  ceased  to  be  possible.  The  old  struggle 
— pride  and  love — raged  in  Ada's  heart  as  it 
has  raged  in  the  hearts  of  hundreds  around 
her ;  pride,  the  only  competitor  fit  to  struggle 
with  love — jealousy  soon  yields,  friendship 
soon  yields,  religion  has  but  too  often  failed, 
gratitude  has  failed, — pride,  and  pride  alone, 
has  often  been  victorious.  Tt  now  supported 
Ada;  it  dried  her  tears.  It  did  more — it 
taught  her  how  to  smile,  and  promised  that 
if  she  ''  suflfered  she  should  yet  be  strong." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Edmund's  feelings  were  not  similar  to  Ada's ; 
he  was  occupied  and  he  was  angry.  The  one 
is  almost  as  great  a  blessing  as  the  other; 
while  we  think  we  have  been  very  badly 
treated  we  are  comparatively  happy.  The 
only  subject  of  regret  is,  that  one's  anger  will 
cool,  do  what  we  may  to  keep  it  warm ;  but 
at  present  Edmund  was  very  angry  with 
Ada. 

He  spent  a  day  in  London  with  Mr. 
Hamilton;  he  saw  his  mother,  who  had  just 
moved  to  Brighton,  and  he  wrote  a  few  letters 
to  his  sister  and  brothers,  and  to  Harry  Law- 
son;  but  when  he  was  on  board  ship  on  his 
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way  to  the  Cape,  after  they  had  been  out 
some  days,  when  there  was  time  for  thought, 
then  Edmund's  anger,  which  had  been  his 
kindest  friend  up  to  that  time,  basely  de- 
serted him ;  then  he  began  to  look  back  on 
all  his  old  friends  with  afiFectionate  regret  : 
distance  softened  everything — it  softened  even 
his  resentment  against  his  friend  Miss  Lowell. 
He  landed  at  the  Cape,  and  went  up  the 
country  to  the  district  in  which  he  was  to 
reside;  the  largest  town  it  contained  was 
called  Burghersdorp.  It  was  chiefly  a  Dutch 
settlement,  built  in  a  gorge  between  two  bare 
hills,  the  country  being  quite  clear  of  bush 
for  miles  round;  there  was  a  Lutheran 
Church,  and  a  very  new  wooden  barracks, 
where  there  had  been  lately  a  detachment 
from  an  English  regiment.  It  was  the  height 
of  summer,  and  the  heat  was  very  great ;  the 
sandy  plain  danced  in  the  hot  air,  and  you 
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felt  disinclined  for  the  slightest  exertion. 
Edmund  was  soon  settled  in  his  new  house, 
had  bought  horses,  and  had  begun  his  duties 
as  a  district  magistrate,  was  trying  to  learn 
Dutch,  and  had  sent  by  some  of  the  settlers 
to  Grahamstown  for  a  long  list  of  books.  He 
was  very  busy ;  he  had  to  ride  long  distances 
up  the  country  to  places  where  at  intervals 
courts  were  held.  He  busied  himself  in 
settling  his  garden,  and  attempting  to  make 
peace  amongst  his  native  servants,  who  quar- 
relled constantly,  but  what  about  Edmund 
never  knew  ;  his  groom  was  a  half  caste,  who 
waH  very  intelligent,  and  could  interpret  a 
little,  which  was  too  great  an  advantage  not 
to  induce  Edmund  to  excuse  the  uproar  he 
generally  kept  up.  His  neighbours  were  a 
Lutheran  clergyman,  one  settler,  who  had 
been  born  in  a  better  rank  of  life,  who  was 
married  to  a  colonial  woman,  and  had  been 
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for  many  years  settled  in  the  colony:  the 
others  being  made  up  of  English,  Scotch,  and 
Dutch  farmers,  the  Dutch  being  far  the  most 
numerous.  There  was  a  wonderful  store  in 
the  town,  where  you  could  get  everything — 
saddlery,  fiddles,  groceries,  gin,  ostrich  fea- 
thers, and  very  good  cigars,  boxes  of  lucifer 
matches,  and  boots. 

The  Boers  had  excellent  rough  little  horses, 
which  went  at  an  astonishing  pace;  Edmund 
soon  had  a  few  very  fair  mounts,  and  used  to 
wander  over  the  wild  open  country  from  sta- 
tion to  station,  sometimes  admiring  their 
gardens,  in  which  there  was  often  a  wonderful 
show  of  fruit.  It  was  an  active  life,  and  he 
liked  it,  but  towards  evening  after  a  sultry 
day,  he  felt  its  deep  oppressive  loneliness ;  he 
had  some  books :  he  read  and  re-read  them. 
They  were  his  greatest  pleasure,  but  he  had 
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no  society.  He  often  dined  with  the  Lutheran 
clergyman,  or  he  dined  with  Edmund.    They 
promised   themselves   great   gaiety   when   a 
detachment  from  the  nearest  military  station 
was  sent  up  the  country ;    they  expected  that 
two  or  three  officers  would   accompany    it. 
They  would  then,  they  thought,  be  able  to 
have  a  game  of  whist ;  they  tried  it  at  pre- 
sent.     The  clergyman  did  not  object,  I  need 
hardly  say,  and  Rowley,  the  English  doctor 
— he  said  he  had    been  a  medical    student 
before  leaving   England ;  he  was  called  Dr. 
Eowley    consequently — sometimes    rode    in 
from  his  farm  to  join  them,  and  with  dummy, 
they  made  quite  a  gay   party.      Eowley  was 
very  fond  of  gin  ;  this  was  rather  a  drawback, 
and  he  never  left  that  he  was  not  more  than 
half   tipsy.      As   to  ladies,    they    had    Mrs. 
Eowley,  a  very  rough  specimen  of  the  colonial 
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woman,  who  could  ride  well,  and  was  reputed 
to  have  shot  a  KaflSr  who  attacked  their 
house  during  the  late  war. 

Edmund  often  heard  from  his  brother  Fred 
still  at  Malta;  from  Harry  Lawson,  who, 
talked  of  coming  home  immediately  ;  and 
sometimes  from  his  mother,  who  told  him  in 
one  of  her  first  letters,  that  Alice  Travers 
had  run  off  with  a  Doctor  Johnston,  and 
that  Colonel  Travers  had  been  very  much 
annoyed  indeed  about  it.  "  Doctor  John- 
ston,*' she  told  him,  "  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  Alice  often,  for  some  time 
previously ;  though  Harriet,"  said  she,  "  did 
not,  I  am  surprised  to  say,  ever  suspect  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  It  is  the  more  surprising 
to  me,  as  everyone  about  Horton  now  speaks 
of  Doctor  Johnston  having  been  long  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  Alice  ;  and  almost  all  the 
people  about  say  they  had  so  long  observed 
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their  intimacy  tliat  they  supposed  Harriet 
must  have  been  also  aware  of  it.  1  forgot 
to  tell  you  that  he  was  the  doctor  at  Hor- 
ton ;  he  bought  a  practice  at  Maidstone  before 
he  was  married,  and  he  and  Alice  are  now- 
living  there.  I  suppose  Colonel  Travers  will 
forgive  her ;  but  Harriet  seems  to  be  very 
much  annoyed.  You  know  there  is  a  large 
sum  settled  on  Alice  at  Colonel  Travers' 
death.  Harriet  says,  '  That  considering  she 
will  yet  be  so  independent,  she  cannot  forgive 
her.'  You  know  Harriet's  style.  Harry,  I 
hear,  intends  returning  to  the  Manor  imme- 
diately ;  the  Sefton  people  are  just  as  usual ; 
Charlie  Domville  gone ;  la  belle  cousine,  having 
been  inexorable,  she  is  as  handsome  and  as 
much  admired  as  ever.  She  and  Mrs.  Alton 
paid  me  a  visit  lately.  Ada  was  ordered  to 
the  sea ;  she  has  been  delicate,  I  believe ;  but 
I  thought  her  looking  very  well  and  pretty. 
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Did  you  hear  of  poor  Major  Bethill  ?  Mrs. 
Alton  told  me  that  she  thought  you  might 
meet  him  out  in  Kaffraria ;  the  loss  of  his 
"wife's  money  must  be  a  sad  disappointment  to 
him.  I  hope,  Edmund,  you  take  care  of 
yourself."  The  letter  concluded,  "You  are 
always  so  careless  ;  write  and  tell  me  what 
you  do  every  day,  and  all  those  little  things, 
which  I  care  more  to  hear  of  than  the  varieties 
of  the  Mimosas." 

Edmund  had  given  his  mother  an  immen- 
sity of  botanical  information  in  his  early  let- 
ters 5  he  was  greatly  struck  with  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  the  native  flowers,  and  he  at- 
tempted describing  some  of  them ;  but  not,  I 
suppose,  sufficiently  well  to  excite  her  interest. 
He  was  not  surprised  to  hear  of  Alice's  elope- 
ment ;  he  could  imagine  her  life  anything  but 
a  happy  one  with  his  sister,  and  he  did  not 
suppose  the  information  concerned  him  in  any 
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way.  When  lie  came  to  Ada's  name,  the  old 
feelings  returned,  and  he  could  not  but  feel 
happy  that  he  had  a  fellow  sufferer  in  Charlie 
Domville,  though  he  liked  Domville ;  but  we 
all  think  a  little  disappointment  of  this  kind 
will  not  hurt  our  friends  much. 

What  about  Major  Bethill  ?     Was  he  in  the 
Colony  ?     Edmund  determined  to  hunt  up  the 
settlement  for  an  old  army  list,  and  see  where 
he  could  be  ;  he  must  have  exchanged,  for  his 
old  regiment  was  in  India.     All  these  little 
particulars    about  his  old  companions  gave 
him  the  greatest  pleasure  to  hear  of.     One 
must  be  thousands  of  miles  away  from  home, 
and  living  among  savage  tribes,  to  realize  the 
intensity  of  this  feeling.     Often  in  the  lovely 
evenings,  when  the  sun  had  set  and  all  was 
still,  and  the   large   bright   stars  looked  so 
strange  and  new — the  very  stars  strangers — 
Edward  would  wander  up  the  bare  hill  side 
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above  the  settlement,  and  all  his  life  at  home 
would  then  come  so  vividly  back  to  him  he 
would  try  to  shake  it  oflF.  After  an  evening 
spent  in  this  way,  he  would  attend  more  and 
more  to  his  business — his  official  letters,  his 
new  Dutch  grammar,  and  so  on  ;  and  finally 
ride  out  perhaps,  as  the  best,  if  the  most  dis- 
agreeable way  of  exorcising  the  ghosts,  to 
Eowley*s  farm,  where  the  dummy  whist  and 
the  gin  would  be  produced ;  and  as  Rowley  got 
half  tipsy,  he  would  become  lively  and  agree- 
able 5  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  seldom 
spoke  if  he  was  not  excited  by  his  favourite 
stimulant.  Then  he  would  become  even  more 
eloquent  at  times ;  he  was  undoubtedly  a  very 
clever  man ;  but  his  mind  was  half  broken 
down  by  his  intemperance,  and  Edmund  often 
fancied  he  could  tell  a  strange  story  had  he 
been  so  inclined. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Shortly    after   Edmund    had    received    his 
mother's  letter,  he  made  two  discoveries — 
that  Major  Bethill  was  now  in  the  14th,  and 
that  it  was  very  probable  he  would  be  sent  to 
their  barracks  with  the  next  detachment ;  he 
was  very  much  pleased  by  the  prospect  of 
meeting  the  Major,  towards  whom  he  felt  a 
degree  of  regard  which  half  inclined  him  to 
laugh,  though  it  was  quite  sincere ;  but  it  was 
such  a  revolution  of  feeling,  after  their  passages 
of  arms  long  ago. 

Major  Bethill  arrived  shortly  afterwards, 
having  come  to  reconnoitre  a  day  or  two  before 
the  detachment.      Edmund  at  once  invited 
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him  to  his  house,  and  Bethill  was  exceedingly 
cordial  and  friendly ;  he  had  heard  of  Hamil- 
ton's position,  and  knew  he  was  a  resident 
magistrate  at  Burgh erdorp — for  what  did  not 
the  Major  know  ? 

"  He  had  come  to  look  for  a  house ;  he  was 
obliged  to  look  for  houses;  he  had  a  wife 
now,"  he  told  Edmund,  with  a  most  eloquent 
shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

Edmund  congratulated  him ;  it  did  not  seem 
that  Bethill  thought  this  very  applicable. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  am  married — married 
for  the  last  two  years,  sir ;  it's  quite  a  different 
thing  campaigning  with  women  and  children. 
Gad,  sir  !  it's  the  devil !  But  what  about  the 
houses  in  this  confounded  hole  ?" 

The  Major  always  called  whatever  place  he 
might  be  at  the  time  in  "this  confounded 
hole."     Never  perhaps  did  it  appear  a  less 
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exaggerated  form  of  words  than  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion. 

Edmund  brought  him  round  the  place,  and 
they  saw  every  house  in  it  which  was  to  be 
had,  and  at  length  almost  decided  on  one. 

"  His  wife  was  always  making  such  a  fuss 
about  those  children,''  he  explained  to  Hamil- 
ton. 

"  Children  !  "  said  Edmund,  laughing  ; 
"  have  you  two  ?" 

"  Two,  sir  !'*  said  Bethill ;  ''  will  you  believe 
it,  I  have  three  ?  Ton  my  soul,  I  scarcely 
believe  it  myself.  Twins,  sir !  twins,  not  a 
month  old  !" 

Edmund  laughed  heartily,  he  could  not 
help  it  ;  Bethill,  very  good-humouredly,  join- 
ing him ;  but  he  soon  relapsed  into  his  serious 
view  of  the  matter. 

"  It  is  the  devil's  thing,"  said  he,  "  cam- 
paigning with  a  lot  of  women  at  your  heels  ; 
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I  have  four  of  them  after  me,  and  they  are 
nothing,  sir,  but  a  designing,  scheming  lot." 

Whether  he  meant  all  women,  or  his  four, 
or  his  wife,  was  left  in  obscurity  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  but  he  soon  became  very  confidential 
with  Edmund  about  his  domestic  affairs.  A 
house  was  at  length  decided  on,  and  Mrs. 
Bethill  and  suite  arrived  ;  Edmund  called  at 
once.  Mrs.  Bethill  seemed  wretchedly  deli- 
cate ;  her  hands  were  thin,  small,  and  white, 
and  every  now  and  then  a  light  breeze  even 
brought  a  harsh  cough,  and  slight  flush  to  her 
pallid,  but  not  delicate-looking  face.  Your 
first  impression  was,  she  is  dying.  You,  on 
closer  ex;amination,  corrected  it ;  she  will  not 
die,  you  thought ;  and  this  second  impression,, 
with  most  people,  was  enough.  There  was 
something  in  that  character  which  was  able 
to  dispense  with  sympathy,  and  little  conse- 
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quently  was  offered.  She  was  clever,  perhaps 
satirical ;  but  Edmund,  at  all  events,  was  not 
deterred  by  this  from  feeling  sympathy.  We 
have  said  that  he  had  rather  a  fancy  for 
strong-minded  women  ;  I  do  not  think  he 
would  have  been  the  least  afraid  of  the  mosc 
renowned  members  of  the  band  j  but  he  knew 
them  sufficiently  well  not  to  make  the  smallest 
offer  of  his  sympathy. 

"  What,"  thought  he,  "  can  have  induced 
that  woman  to  marry  Bethill  ?  Not  money, 
nor  love,  nor  weakness — for  she  is  not  weak 
— it  must  have  been  pique.  I  wonder  how 
they  get  on  ?  They  talk  of  matrimonial  con- 
trasts— this  is  one  with  a  vengeance.  How 
intensely  that  woman  must  despise  Bethill," 
and  Edmund  laughed.  He  got  on  very  well 
with  Major  Bethill,  and  with  Mrs.  Bethill 
also,  when  they  were  apart  ;  but  it  was  not 
60  easy  to  get  on  with  them  together,     Ed- 
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mund  had  determined  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  Major  Bethill— for  it  was  pleasant  to 
have  a  companion  ;  but  it  became  no  easy 
task  to  remain  friends,  when  Mrs.  Bethill  was 
present.  Not  two  years  of  constant  skirmish- 
ing, in  which  he  was  always  worsted,  could 
subdue  the  Major,  or  convince  him  he  was  not 
the  clever  man  he  once  imagined  himself.  He 
still  had  an  amount  of  pretension  about  him, 
which  brought  down  Mrs.  Bethill's  satire  as 
constantly  as  it  exhibited  itself. 

Edmund  could  not  endure  these  scenes ;  he 
was  one  himself  who  could  quarrel,  and  quar- 
rel bitterly  ;  but  he  could  not  bicker,  this  con- 
stant  jarring  would  have  set  him  out  of  his 
senses.  He  and  Mrs.  Bethill  would  have 
got  on  very  well  together,  or  they  would 
have  so  fought  ;  all  hope  of  compromise 
would  have  long  since  been  given  up  on 
both  sides.     To  live  in  the  same  house,  and 
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lead  •  the  same  life  as  the  Bethills,  appeared 
to  him  insanity.  How  they  could  continue 
it,  seemed  to  Edmund  the  most  absurd  part 
of  the  afiair.  When  you  dined  there,  Mrs. 
Bethill  perhaps  one  day  was  civil ;  if  so,  the 
Major  was  certainly  savage;  or,  Mrs.  Bethill, 
perhaps,  sneering  and  satirical;  then,  to  a 
certainty,  the  Major  was  smiling  and  jovial. 

Edmund  often  rode  out  for  a  day's  shoot- 
ing with  Bethill ;  there  was  but  one  subal- 
tern, and  he  was  no  sportsman ;  they  were, 
therefore,  greatly  thrown  together.  They 
often  went  out  in  pursuit  of  hartebeests,  and 
when  they  shot  one,  the  black  fellows  who 
accompanied  them,  skinned  and  tore  it  up 
in  a  few  moments.  Bethill  was  a  very 
good  shot,  and  liked  a  day^s  sport  after  the 
blesboks  and  hartebeests  greatly. 

One  evening  as  they  were  riding  home, 
they  passed  Rowley's  farm,  who  insisted  on 
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their  coming  in ;  he  was  exceedingly  hospit- 
able, and  they  spent  the  evening  with  him. 
Eowley  could  not  leave  his  farm  to  have  a 
day's  shooting  ;  this  was  his  story,  at  least. 
Probably  he  was  as  much  restrained  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  become  so  shaky  and 
nervous  he  never  hit  anything.  This  even- 
ing he  told  great  stories  of  his  prowess ;  he 
had  killed  more  deer  of  one  kind  or  another 
in  his  time,  he  said,  than  any  man  in  the 
settlement. 

"  It  is  a  grand  life ;  is  it  not,  Major  ?''  said 
he.  He  knew  Bethill  hated  the  place  and 
people  heartily  ;  but  Rowley  was  in  his  testy 
stage  before  he  became  eloquent.  "  Is  it  not, 
Major  ?"  he  repeated. 

"  Ton  my  soul,  sir,  it's  no  such  thing  in  my 
mind  ;  it  is  a  spot  where  a  man  never  can  see 
a  paper,  read  a  book,  or  meet  with  a  friend. 
As  a  rule,  one  never  meets  a  friend ;  'pon  my 
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life  now  only  for  yourself  and  Hamilton,  how 
could  1  get  on." 

"  That's  the  beauty  of  it,"  said  Rowley ; 
"T  donH  want  to  see  books  or  papers  ;  I 
never  read  one  while  I  might.  I  can  get  a 
good  glass  of  gin,  and  I  can  drink  it  here  as 
well  as  anywhere  else,  I  suppose.  Can't  I  ?'' 
said  he,  looking  at  the  Major. 

"  It  is  a  fine  place  for  gin,  beefsteaks,  and 
dust,"  said  Bethill ;  *'  but  you  are  frozen  one 
night,  and  burnt  with  the  hot  winds  the  next. 
As  to  the  snakes,  they  are  an  infernal  thing, 
too." 

"  I  was  very  nearly  bitten  by  one  yester- 
day," Faid  Hamilton  ;  "  I  was  sitting  on  the 
hill  side  over  the  town  towards  evening,  and 
I  never  perceived  it  until  one  was  under  my 
arm,  but  I  killed  the  brute.'* 

''  What  brought  you  to  the  hill  ?"  said 
Eowley ;  "  home  sick,  I'll  be  bound.      That 
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was  the  way  with  me  for  the  first  five  years 
after  I  came  here  ;  I  was  always  dreaming  of 
home,  and  for  the  last  five  years/'  said  Row- 
ley, with  an  awful  oath,  "  I  wish  to  see  them 
all  hanged,  I  do  ;  I  have  good  reason,  too. 
Take  some  gin,  man ;  you  will  be  the  same 
before  long/* 

"  I  daresay  I  shall,"    said  Edmund  ;    "  I 
hope  it  won't  take  five  years  though." 

The  Major  looked  at  Edmund. 

"  D me,"  said  Kowley ;  ''  but  it  will  if 

a  woman  has  to  do  with  it.  I  came  here,'' 
continued  Rowley,  pouring  out  a  glass  raw, 
and  taking  it  ofi^,  but  looking  round  the  room 
to  see  whether  his  wife  was  there.  "  She  is 
gone,  is  she  ?"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  said  BethiU. 

"  I  came  here  to  make  my  fortune  ;    and 
then  my  sweetheart  was  to  come  out  to  me, 

E  5 
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you  know.  She  kept  her  word,  you  see,*' 
said  he,  with  a  grimace. 

"If  that  is  alV  said  Bethill,  '' 'pon  my 
word,  sir,  you  need  not  fret ;  it  is  likely  you 
have  the  best  of  that  afiPair.'' 

"  Look  here,  Major,  I  did  not  always  like 
gin,  and  I  might  have  done  well  in  the  old 
country.  It  is  not  likely,  sir,  but  I  might. 
What  chance  has  a  man  here  ?  I  tell  you  I 
was  said  to  be  a  clever  fellow  once,  when  I 
was  with  old  Barclay.  What  good  is  that  to 
me  here  ?  I  have  a  farm,  but  it  is  not  half  as 
well  managed  as  that  of  old  Boer's,  Walthun." 

Bethill  moved,  as  if  wishing  to  leave. 

"  I  think  I  will  go  part  of  the  way  home 
with  you,  gentlemen,"  said  Eowley,  getting 
up  to  look  for  his  hat ;  *'  Fll  show  you  how 
my  old  cob  goes  ;  he  will  beat  you  any  day 
from  this  to  Burghardorp ;  he  can  turn  the 
corners  like  the  very  devil." 
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Though  he  spoke  in  this  way,  Eowlej  had 
no  idea  of  stirring,  nor  had  Bethill  or  Edmund 
any  wish  he  should  accompany  them.  They 
left  him  to  look  for  their  horses,  as  they  said, 
and  as  they  rode  away  they  could  hear  his 
shouts. 

"  He  is  a  rum  devil,  is  he  not,  Bethill?^* 

"  Half  cracked,  sir,  if  not  three  quarters. 
Gad  !  I  am  glad  to  get  out  of  the  place.  He 
was  becoming  quite  furious;  if  you  looked 
at  him,  he  would  say  you  contradicted  him." 

"It  is  a  wonderful  life  this,  is  it  not?" 
Hamilton  said. 

"  It  is  all  up  with  me.  When  a  man  has 
married,  and  made  an  ass  of  himself,  it  is  all 
up  with  him ;  but  it  is  the  deviPs  spot  for 
you.  I  wonder  hew  the  deuce  you  stay  in  it. 
I  canH  get  out  of  it." 

"  Oh,  you  won't  be  long  here ;  I  suppose  the 
regiment  will  be  soon  ordered  home.'' 
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"  Ordered  home,  and  'what  of  that  ?'*  said 
Bethill.  "  I  must  exchange  again  to  India 
now,  I  suppose  ;  I  have  no  money  to  live  in 
England.  Gad !  sir,  it's  the  very  devil,  at 
my  time  of  life,  to  have  to  go  to  be  broiled  in 
India/' 

"  Now,  Bethill,  what  is  really  the  advantage 
of  these  exchanges  ?" 

'*  Nothing  whatever,  not  a  fraction  of  it ;  it 
is  all  the  other  way.  I  lose  each  time  in  my 
promotion,  but  I  can't  purchase.  Don't  you 
see,  when  I  made  a  real  fool  of  myself  and 
married,  I  expected  that  my  wife  had  some 
money ;  her  sister,  Colonel  Johnstone's  wife, 
had  five  thousand.  I  know  it  as  a  positive 
fact.  That  would  have  done  very  well.  I 
could  have  bought  the  colonelcy  at  once." 

"Well?"   said  Hamilton. 

"  Well,  sir,  not  a  fluke,  not  a  rap ;  a  rascal, 
who    had  been   her  guardian  or  trustee,    or 
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some  sucli  thing,  had  boned  it.  Here  T  am, 
no  money  to  purchase,  stranded  in  this  con- 
founded hole,  with  three  children ;  it  was  the 
deviVs  luck,  was  it  not  ?** 

"  It  was  certainly.'* 

"And,"  said  Bethill,  ''she  is  the  very 
devil,  sir;  you  canH  open  your  mouth  but 
she  snaps  you  up  ;  it's  a  beastly  shame,  and 
such  a  humbug  to  have  been  played  on  a 
man  ;  but  they  are  a  designing  lot;  they  are 
able  to  do  you,  sir,  let  you  do  your  best. 
Come  to-morrow  and  dine  with  us,  like  a 
good  fellow.  We  will  have  Granger  and  the 
parson;  it  is  better  than  that  mad  brute 
Rowley." 

"  I  shall  come  with  pleasure  ;  it  is  not  often 
one  see's  a  lady's  face.  I  don't  call  these 
people  ladies." 

*'  Hardly,"  said  the  Major,  "  afterthe  women 
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you  and  I  have  set  our  caps  at  at  home  5  it 
is  devilish  hard,  I  must  say.     Good  night/' 

Edmund  supposed  he  meant  his  fortune 
amongst  the  fair  sex ;  and  he,  too,  thought  of 
old  days  as  he  rode  to  his  house.  He  sat  for 
a  time  in  the  verandah,  after  giving  his  horse 
to  Bramkye,  the  KaflSr  groom, 

''What  a  strange  fellow  Rowley  is,  and 
what  a  life  it  is  that  brings  me  and  Bethill  into 
society;  he  was  getting  very  vexatious  to- 
night. I  think  he  hates  the  Major  ;  and  how 
the  Major  has  been  done  about  the  money; 
how  different  if  he  had  married  Ada.  I  sup- 
pose one  of  these  days  I  shall  hear  she  is 
going  to  be  married,  and  I  thought  she  cared 
for  me ;  I  was  nearly  sure  of  it  the  morning 
of  the  croquet  party.  Come,"  said  he,  aloud, 
"  I  must  not  get  on  with  this  folly  ;  I  may  as 
well  get  out  my  report,  and  work  away  at  1 1. " 
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He  looked  about  for  the  key,  and  opening 
the  door  of  the  next  room,  in  which  he  kept 
his  papers,  he  pulled  out  paper  and  ink,  and 
set  to  work  at  his  report ;  but  a  long  time 
passed,  and  he  made  many  mistakes  before  he 
could  concentrate  his  mind  on  it.  At  last,  as 
the  day  was  dawning,  he  threw  it  down,  and 
went  to  bed. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


"Do  you  feel  tired  after  your  walk?"  said 
Mrs.  Alton,  to  her  niece,  as  they  entered  their 
house  at  Brighton,  after  having  paid  Mrs. 
Hamilton  a  visit. 

"  I  don't  feel  ill,  aunt ;  I  am  quite  as  well 
as  usual." 

"  You  seem  to  me  very  pale  dear ;  is  there 
anything  you  would  like  to  do  to-day  ?" 

"  Well,  aunt,  I  don't  indeed,  care  much;  I 
shall  go  anywhere  you  wish;  but  don't  think 
I  am  ill ;  it's  nervousness,  or  something  of 
that  kind." 

"  You  are  lonely  after  poor  Charlie ;  I  miss 
him  very  much." 
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**  I  miss  him  ;  but  then,  perhaps  it  is  better 
he  is  gone.  You  know  about  him,  aunt,'^ 
said  Ada,  blushing. 

"  I  have  guessed  my  dear ;  you  don't  care 
for  him  you  mean  ?'' 

"  I  don't,''  said  Ada,  sadly  ;  *'  he  is  a  very 
good  fellow,  it  was  a  pity  he  cared  for  me  J 
and  you  too  liked  him,  did  you  not,  aunt  ?" 

"  Not  for  you  ;  if  you  are  thinking  of  that, 
I  don't  think  he  would  suit  you,  but  I  wish 
Ada  you  would  fall  in  love,  I  assure  you  I 
do,"  and  Mrs.  Alton  laughed. 

"  I  never  shall,  don't  ask  me  about  these 
things,  aunt;  it's  no  use,  but  T  shall  never 
fall  in  love ;  you  and  I  will  be  very  happy 
together  all  our  lives.     Eh,  aunt  ?" 

"  My  dear,  you  can't  be  sure  of  this,  I 
would  say  you  were  very  likely  to  fall  in  love ; 
but  did  you  hear  of  Alice  Travers  to-day, 
what  a  strange  match  that  was  for  her,  and  I 
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hear  she  will  have  a  large  fortune  yet  if  she 
survives  her  father." 

"  I  am  surprised  that  Mrs.  Travers  did  not 
guess  the  truth,  but  it  might  have  been  a 
sudden  resolve  of  Alice's/'  Ada  said. 

"  Oh,  no  !  not  at  all ;  Mrs.  Hamilton  told 
me  she  was  certainly  a  very  artful  girl,  for 
she  had  carried  on  this  love  affair  for  seven 
or  eight  months  without  its  being  found 
out/' 

"  Did  she  say  so  ?"  said  Ada,  whose  interest 
in  learning  the  particulars  was  evident  in  her 
manner.     ''  I  did  not  hear  that.*' 

"  So  she  said,  but  I  don't  believe  it ;  I  don't 
believe  Harriet  did  not  see  it  all ;  she  wished 
Alice  out  of  her  way,  depend  on  it." 

"  It  is  very  strange  about  Edmund,"  said 
Ada,  unconsciously. 

"  About  Edmund,  why  what  had  Edmund 
to  do  with  it  ?" 
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Ada  reddened.  "  He — he  was  said  to  have 
admired  her  you  know/' 

"  Admired  her,  who  said  that  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Alton,  suddenly.  "  I  am  sure  it  was  Harriet 
Travers,  was  it  not  ?"  she  said,  turning  to  Ada. 

'*  Yes,  yes,  she  told  me  so  at  the  croquet 
party,  1  remember ;  she  said  he  admired 
Alice/'  said  Ada,  slowly;  "but  I  thought 
since  she  was  wrong,  she  must  have  made 
some  mistake."  Ada  spoke  as  slowly  and  as 
quietly  as  possible,  but  every  word  was  a 
separate  effort. 

"  She  is  a  most  mischievous  scheming 
woman,  I  have  no  patience  with  such  a 
woman ;  and  you  believed  her  ?  I  thought 
you  had  more  penetration,  Ada,  'pon  my 
word." 

"  I  did  not  believe  he  cared  for  her,  aunt 
but  she  said  he  had  flirted  with  her,  and  that 
Colonel  Travers  would  be  so  angry,  and  that 
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she  hoped  Edmund  would  marry  her,  to  avoid 
a  fuss,  and  route,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ; 
I  thought  he  might  marry  her  in  this  way, 
men  often  do,  don't  they  aunt  ?" 

''  She  is  a  detestable  woman,  I  only  wish  I 
could  catch  her  in  some  of  her  schemes,"  said 
Mrs.  Alton,  not  answering  Ada's  question  ;  "  I 
wonder  if  that  mother  of  hers  is  leagued  with 
her?"  And  Mrs.  Alton  seemed  lost  in  her 
own  thoughts  for  a  few  moments.  "  Ada," 
she  said,  after  a  pause,  "  did  you  think  of 
inquiring  if  they  had  heard  from  Edmund 
Hamilton?" 

*'  I  did  not,  I  thought  of  it,  and  then  you 
were  speaking  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  that  lady 
came  in." 

"What  was  I  thinking  of,  I  remember 
asking  her  myself;  yes,  I  recollect." 

"  What  have  they  heard ;  where  is  he,  is  he 
quite  well,  aunt  ?" 
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"  Very  well,  I  believe ;  he  says  that  it  is  a 
very  wild  savage  life,  and  that  he  is  very  busy ; 
that  was  all  Mrs.  Hamilton  told  me,  except 
that  he  had  asked  for  every  one.  I  hope  his 
friend  Mr.  Hamilton  will  be  able  to  get  him 
an  appointment  soon,  in  some  better  place, 
perhaps  at  home,"  said  Mrs.  Alton,  trying 
the  effect  of  a  suggestion  of  this  kind  on  Ada 
as  an  experiment. 

Ada's  face  brightened.  "  Is  it  likely  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  I  don't  know  what  influence  they  have," 
said  Mrs.  Alton,  carelessly ;  "  it  seemed  to  me 
an  absurd  thing  at  the  time  Edmund  Hamilton's 
going  to  the  Cape,  I  suppose  he  will  marry 
some  black  woman  there." 

"  There  are  some  white  women,  I  should 
think,  aunt ;  unless  he  prefers  a  Kaffir  belle, 
it  would  have  been  better  to  marry  Alice  than 
make  such  a  selection  as  that." 
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''  Why  talk  of  Alice  Travers,  that  is  all  a 
chimera  ;  do  you  know  Ada,  I  fancied  he  was 
a  beau  of  yours, — was  I  wrong  ?'* 

'*  Beau  of  mine,"  said  Ada,  laughing— the 
laugh  was  the  least  thing  too  high.  "What 
made  you  think  that  ?" 

"  And  I  am  sure  of  it  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Alton,  "you  are  not  speaking  naturally,  as 
you  would  speak  of  Major  Bethill  or  Charlie." 
Ada  flushed,  and  grew  very  pale.  "  And  so 
you  quarrelled   I  supp  ose,  tell  me  it  all  ?" 

"  Yes,  we  quarrelled,  that  is  no,  I  refused 
him ;  the  fact  is,  aunt,  as  we  have  spoken  of 
him,  we  may  as  well  speak  of  it  fully,*'  and 
Ada  bent  very  low,  hiding  her  face  with  one 
arm,  which  rested  on  the  side  of  the  low  chair. 
"  I  did  not  care  to  marry,"  she  said,  "  I  did 
not  love  him,  I  told  him  this,  we  were  friends, 
only  friends-— before  he  left  I  think,  I  am 
almost  sure  he  had  begun  to  forget  it;  he  had 
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commenced  flirting  with  Alice,  and  Kate 
Blackall,  he  was  very  often  cross  to  me,  he 
had  changed  very  much,  he  had  not  come 
near  me  for  a  couple  of  months  before  he  left. 
You  5aw  our  parting  at  Sefton,  do  you 
remember  ?" 

"  And  so,  Ada,  you  don't  care  for  him  ?  I  see 
now  why  he  went  to  the  Cape.  Poor  fellow,  I 
hope  he  will  get  on  well ;  yes,  I  see  it  all  now, 
he  was  cross  as  you  say,  and  angry,  no  doubt, 
and  then  he  would  naturally  prefer  going 
abroad  to  staying  at  home  and  meeting  you  ; 
I  often  blamed  him  for  going  to  the  Cape,  but 
lie  was  quite  right,  quite  right  indeed," 

''  No !  "  said  Ada,  lifting  up  her  face,  which 
was  wet  with  tears.  "  No,  he  was  wrong, 
for  I  loved  him !  "  Her  words  were  clear  and 
distinct,  though  her  face  was  white  and  stained 
with  tears. 

Mrs.    Alton    suddenly    pulled   down    the 
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Venetian  blind  of  the  window  beside  her,  it 
fell  with  a  rattle ;  as  she  turned  to  tighten 
the  string  she  smiled. 

"You  loved  him/'  she  said,  slowly;  "how 
do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Yes,  aunt,  I  loved  him,  but  I  believed 
Mrs.  Travers.  1  believed  that  what  she  said 
was  true ;  I  was  angry  and  proud,  and  I  let 
him  go;  and  now,  aunt,  it  is  all  over,"  and 
she  threw  herself  sobbing  on  the  sofa,  then 
with  an  effort,  she  sprung  up  and  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Alton  did  not  follow  her.  "  It  is  just 
what  I  suspected  for  sometime,**  she  thought ; 
"  I  fear  it's  a  poor  chance  for  Ada  now ;  most 
likely  she  will  never  hear  anything  more  of 
him ;  he  has  never  written  to  me  though  he 
has  been  so  long  gone  ;  and  that  sister  of  his, 
what  was  she  scheming  for,  she  contrived  all 
this  mischief, — some  quarrel  amongst  them- 
selves I  suppose.     I  remember  how  his  sister 
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Kate  hated  my  poor  husband,  it's  often  the  case 
I  do  believe.  And  poor  Ada,  what  will  happen 
to  her?  she  won't  forget  this  for  years — I  wish 
ghe  had  married  him.  I  like  him  very  much, 
and  I  don't  like  him  the  less  for  all  this,  if  it 
was  not  that  it  may  ruin  her ;  she  is  intelligent, 
yet  she  is  easily  imposed  on ;  jealous,  I  suppose, 
of  course.  I  wish,  I  do  wish  he  would  write  to 
me,  perhaps  he  will  take  a  fancy  to  some  girl 
out  there;  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  did. 
I  have  known  men  marry  the  most  wonderful 
people  out  in  those  places ;  old  Harry  Fitzallan 
married  the  daughter  of  a  ferryman  in  Ber- 
muda, after  ridiculing  all  the  girls  he  met  at 
home ;  Lady  Fitzallan  the  ferryman's  daughter, 
what  queer  things  people  do!  this  niece  of 
mine  would  not  tell  me  one  word  of  what  was 
going  on,  until  she  has  got  every  thing  into  a 
pretty  state,  then  they  come  to  one  to  set  it 

VOL.   II.  P 
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all  right  again/'  This  was  not  quite  a  true 
statement  of  Ada's  conduct,  but  Mrs.  Alton 
was  a  little  annoyed  that  as  Edmund  had 
proposed  for  Ada  she  had  not  been  told.  She 
had  suspected  Edmund  liked  Ada,  but  she 
had  imagined  that  owing  to  the  ruin  of  the 
Hamiltons  he  had  never  asked  her,  and  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  her  being  sad  and  pre- 
occupied ;  things  were  not  just  as  she  supposed, 
she  had  grounds  for  being  dissatisfied,  and 
she  was  dissatisfied  with  her  niece  on  this 
account. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Edmund  walked  down  to  pay  Mrs.  Bethill  a 
visit  one  morning ;  they  had  become  very  good 
friends. 

"  Why  are  you  not  out  with  the  Major, 
shooting  or  hunting,  which  shall  I  call  it  ?" 
she  said. 

"  I  think  it  is  more  shooting  than  hunting, 
Mrs,  Bethill ;  there  is  no  rivalry  in  it,  at  least 
with  me ;  one  rides  down  the  deer — that  is 
one  rides  into  the  neighbourhood  where  they 
are — then  you  stalk  them  up;  it  is  very 
diflferent  indeed  from  hunting.'' 

p  2 
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"  You  were  very  fond  of  hunting,  Major 
Bethill  tells  me/' 

"  I  liked  it  greatly.  One  has  a  great  deal 
of  riding  after  these  blesboks  and  hartebeests, 
but  it  is  not  the  same  thing ;  it  is  very  amus- 
ing, though,  the  way  in  which  the  Kaffir  fel- 
lows dance  round  the  deer  when  they  are 
shot,  and  they  skin  them  almost  in  a  moment. 
I  have  a  great  many  skins  at  my  house  al- 
ready, but  I  should  like  to  have  a  lion's." 

'*  I  have  a  great  prize  for  you,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. I  found  three  or  four  novels  and  a 
Tennyson  which  I  had  lost." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged.  I  have  been 
so  angry  to-day.  These  black  fellows  of  mine 
burnt,  or  lost,  or  stole,  three  or  four  of  my 
books,  and  a  few  coins  I  valued  particularly. 
I  made  a  great  row  about  it,  and  swore  that 
I'd  shoot  some  of  them  if  they  were  not  found 
and  brought  back." 
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"  I  did  not  think  you  could  be  so  fierce,  Mr. 
Hamilton." 

"  I  can  be  very  fierce  sometimes.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  frightening  them,  for  they  brought 
back  one  book  and  the  coins/' 

"  I  do  not  like  to  hear  of  people  being  cruel 
to  these  poor  black  people.  I  know  some 
people  who  treat  them  horribly.  I  hope  you 
are  not  one.*' 

"  Well,  I  am  afraid  I  was  what  you  would 
call  cruel  to-day.  One  gets  hardened,  having 
to  do  with  such  people.  I  try  and  sympathise 
with  them  as  much  as  I  can,  but  this  rough 
life  makes  one  harder  day  by  day.'' 

"  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  am  sure  you  would  be  a 
great  deal  the  better  of  having  some  one  to 
scold  you.  It  would  keep  you  from  getting 
harder  day  by  day.     Shall  I  begin?" 

''I  hope  you  will,  Mrs.  Bethill ;    then  I 
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might  fancy  some  one  cared  what  I  did/'  he 
said,  half  sadly. 

''  No  doubt  you  would  be  much  the  better 
of  it,  and  after  a  time  you  would  occasionally 
do  what  you  were  bid." 

"Will  you  bid  me  do  something,  Mrs. 
BethiU?" 

"  Yes,  then  we  shall  see.  Well,  I  will  re- 
quest you  to  shave  off  your  beard  ;  it  is 
not  at  all  becoming.  You  are  spoiling 
yourself.'^ 

"  You  don't  know  how  pleasant  it  is  not  to 
have  the  trouble  of  shaving/' 

"  I  expected  you  would  say  that ;  but  you 
are  not  to  think  of  what  is  pleasant,  but  do 
as  you  are  told." 

''  I  shall  certainly  do  as  I  am  told,  but  I 
like  to  complain  a  little  first.  You  might  be 
more  compassionate  if  I  complained." 
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"  I  am  not  the  least  compassionate  ;  you 
may  complain  as  much  as  you  please,  provided 
you  do  not  forget.  I  have  the  Tennyson  for 
you.  I  shall  give  you  it  as  your  own  has 
been  lost,  which  is  a  great  favour ;  but  you 
are  not  to  be  savage  to  the  poor  blacks,  re- 
member; I  would  wish  you  to  be  unlike  the 
rest/' 

"  I  will  be  whatever  you  wish.  What  a 
number  of  books  you  and  I  have,  even  in  this 
wild  place,''  he  said,  putting  one  or  two 
volumes  into  his  pocket. 

"  One  wants  books  here  more  than  any- 
where else.  I  try  and  persuade  Major  Bethill 
to  believe  this.  I  don't  think  he  would  bring 
anything  with  him  but  an  army  list." 

"  I  hope  you  will  come  to  my  place,  Mrs. 
Bethill,  and  see  whether  I  have  anything  you 
would  care  to  read.  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
poetry.     Nearly  everything  English,  besides 
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translations.     I   am  a  wretched  linguist.     I 
really  cannot  learn  Dutch." 

"  I  dare  say  Major  Bethill  and  I  will  walk 
up  this  evening  after  dinner.  Don't  read 
*Locksley  Hall/  Mr.  Hamilton." 

"  Do  you  think,"  he  said,  "  I  have  had  my 
Amy,  or  that  if  I  had  I  should  wish  to  recall 
her?" 

"  I  dare  say  you  might ;  but  you  gentle- 
men are  very  hard  on  us  sometimes.  She 
suffered,  too." 

"  She  did,  certainly ;  but,  Mrs.  Bethill,  but 
for  her  own  choice  she  need  not.  I  do  not 
know  that  such  sufferings  deserve  much  pity." 
"  I  should  pity  you,  even  if  you  did  not 
deserve  it,  Mr.  Hamilton,  if  I  saw  you  were 
suffering ;  and  I  am  afraid  you  would  not  al- 
ways be  sure  to  deserve  it.  Now  remember 
you  have  your  beard  shaved  off.  Good-bye." 
" Can  Bethill,"  he  thought,  as  he  walked 
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away,  "  have  been  telling  her  anything  about 
Ada  and  me  ?  She  blames  me  in  some  way,  I 
imagine.  How  is  it  that  Be  thill  and  she  can't 
get  on.  She  is  always  very  kind  to  me.  If 
he  would  take  her  quietly  I  am  sure  she  would 
be  kind  and  good  natured  to  him." 

This  was  what  Major  Bethill  could  not  do. 
He  was  exacting  and  selfish,  and  every  con- 
cession with  him  was  produced  by  the  fear  of 
greater  annoyance,  and  by  nothing  else.  Mrs, 
Bethill  had  no  alternative  between  absolute 
servitude  and  a  state  of  continual  warfare,  in 
which  the  Major  was  constantly  making  small 
concessions  to  prevent  things  becoming  even 
more  disagreeable. 

The  Bethills  walked  up  in  the  evening. 
Mrs.  Bethill  said  she  would  remain  at  Hamil- 
ton's while  he  and  the  Major  took  a  walk  to- 
gether.     They  turned  as  usual  up  the  hill 
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side.  The  sun  was  setting,  as  it  sets  there 
evening  after  evening,  nearly  equally  crimson 
and  bright. 

"Is  it  not  wonderfully  beautiful?"  said 
Hamilton. 

"  Well,  I  am  tired  of  it,''  said  the  Major, 
"  I  do  detest  this  country ;  it  is  a  wretched 
hole.  I  cannot  see  anything  in  it — nothing 
stirring ;  nothing  going  on.  I  wonder  how 
you  stand  it  the  way  you  do." 

"  I  don't  like  it  so  well,  I  assure  you." 
"  Tou  are  a  great  fool,  in  my  mind,  to  stay 
in  it  at  all.  Ton  my  life,  sir,  I  am  often 
amazed  at  you.  You  have  shaved  off  the 
young  beard.  Gad  !  I  never  saw  it  until  this 
moment,"  said  Bethill,  suddenly. 

"  Is  it  an  improvement,  or  is  it  not  ?" 
"  A  great  improvement ;  but,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, who  is  ta  see  you  ? — some  Dutch  girls  at 
church,  not  a  soul  beside.      It  is   an  awful 
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place  for  a  handsome  fellow  like  you.  I 
ought  to  have  a  spite  to  you,  at  all  events.*' 

'*  In  what  way  ?  Because  I  do  not  abuse 
the  place." 

*'  Gad !  sir,  because  only  for  you  I  would 
never  be  here ;  not  a  doubt  of  that.  Td  be 
married  to  Miss  Lowell  at  the  present  mo- 
ment." 

Edmund  started. 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  said. 

"  But  I  say  I  would ;  I  know  it,  my  dear 
fellow.  You  need  not  talk  to  me ;  if  I  know 
one  thing  better  than  another  it's  women.  I 
know  them,  sir ;  I  can  read  them ;  I  know 
them  well,  sir  ;  a  bad  lot,  one  and  all — a  bad 
lot ;  but  they  don't  impose  on  me  ;  look  here, 
you  are  a  devilish  good  fellow,  Hamilton,  but 
you  are  slow  about  these  things." 

"  You  are  wrong  for  once ;  she  never  cared 
in  the  least  for  me." 
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"  Don't  tell  me.  I  know  more  than  you 
think.  You  heard,  of  course,  how  I  got  the 
sack  ?"  Bethill  laughed.  "  I  made  a  hit  at 
the  state  of  things  then.  I  said  to  her,  'I 
see  you  like  young  Hamilton/  for  I  did  not 
care  a  hang.  I  knew  all  was  up.  Gad !  sir, 
ifyousawher  face.  The  sunset  is  nothing 
to  it.  I  am  very  quick  at  this  sort  of  thing. 
I  saw  it  at  one  glance ;  and  look  here,  you 
are  a  deuced  great  fool  not  to  go  home  and 
marry  her.'* 

'^  You  are  wrong.'' 

"  Wrong,  sir  !  I  wish  I  had  your  chance ; 
I'd  not  stay  long  in  this  infernal  spot.  Mark 
my  words  she  is  dying  about  you  ;  and  you 
are  the  greatest  fool  in  creation,  that's  about 
it.  Oh  !  look,  here  is  Eowley,  How  will  we 
get  through  the  town  without  his  fastening  on 
us.  I  will  bolt  round  into  my  place  if  you 
will  bring  home  Mrs.  Bethill;   look   at  my 
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luck,  not  got  a  penny,  and  3/ou  are  all  riglit 
if  you  look  about  you/' 

And  Bethill,  making  a  circuit,  hurried  to- 
wards his  house,  while  Hamilton  walked  home 
for  Mrs.  Bethill. 

Mrs.  Bethill  was  waiting  for  them.  As  they 
walked  towards  her  house  she  said — 

"  If  you  are  not  writing  for  the  mail  to- 
morrow morning,  I  hope  you  will  come  in 
and  stay  for  tea." 

"  I  have  to  write  a  number  of  letters,  thank 
you,  Mrs.  Bethill.     I  must  go  home." 

As  he  returned  he  thought,  "  Could  there  be 
any  truth  in  what  Bethill  had  said?"  He  had 
been  striving  for  some  time  to  withdraw  his 
mind  from  dwelling  on  the  scenes  and  hopes 
of  the  past.  What  a  hard  task  it  was,  and 
how  little  he  had  succeeded  in  it  he  only 
knew.     How  bright  for  an  instant  the  future 
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shone  as  lie  thought  if  it  should  indeed  be 
true,  if  he  need  struggle  no  longer. 

His  Ada,  his  darling  Ada  !  If  she  loved 
him  she  should  know  how  he  idolised  her. 
She  would  forgive  him  all ;  she  would  not 
blame  him  for  leaving  her  if  she  loved  him 
—if  she  only  loved  him,  all  would  be  so 
soon,  so  joyfully  forgotten.  Then,  again,  he 
would  become  nervous  and  anxious ;  the 
hope  which  he  would  not  part  with  for  worlds 
was  torturing  him.  "  I  must  write,  write  this 
mail  to  Mrs.  Alton,"  he  thought ;  "  not  that  I 
believe  what  Major  Bethill  says,  but  I  promised 
Mrs.  Alton  I  would  write.  No,  Bethill  nmst 
be  wrong,  still  I  shall  write,  though  I  dare 
say  I  will  never  get  an  answer.  Perhaps  Mrs. 
Alton  won't  show  my  letter  to  Ada,  but  if 
she  chances  to  see  it  I  should  like  her  to 
know  that  I  had  not  foro;otten  her. " 
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He  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  write 
this  letter  to  Mrs.  Alton,  he  wrote  and  re- 
wrote it  until  he  almost  lost  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  at  last  he  had  to  finish  it  off  in  the 
greatest  hurry  to  be  in  time  for  the  mail, 
starting  in  the  early  morning. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Alton,*'  he  wrote. 

"  You  asked  me  to  write  and  describe  my 
life  to  you  when  I  had  been  some  time  out 
here.  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  you  also 
promised  to  let  me  hear  from  you.  I  do  not 
think  I  could  give  you  any  idea  how  one 
longs  to  hear  from  home  when  in  such  a 
country  as  this.  Everything  here  is  strange 
and  wild,  the  very  flowers,  old  green-house 
acquaintances  ^of  mine,  seem  to  me  out  of 
character  by  the  side  of  the  bush  paths.  The 
days  are  now  intensely  hot ;  we  have  the 
most  beautiful  sunsets  you  can  imagine,  and 
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such  delightfully  warm  evenings,  but  then 
we  have  dust  storms  and  locusts  in  abundance; 
I  have  a  great  deal  to  occupy  me,  district 
courts  to  attend  at  very  long  distances  from 
where  I  live  ;  I  ride  an  immensity,  and  I  do 
not  at  all  dislike  the  life ;  but  when  I  am  not 
riding  about,  or  writing  reports,  I  often 
feel  very  home-sick,  and  sometimes  wander 
over  a  hill  side  just  at  the  back  of  the  settle- 
ment, for  hours  together,  on  fine  nights  such 
as  this,  dreaming  of  old  times  and  scenes  at 
home.  I  wrote  to  Charlie  Domville  and 
directed  my  letter  to  Sefton ;  I  hope  he  has 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Cross  before  this.  I 
heard  from  my  mother  that  you  and  Miss 
Lowell  had  been  to  Brighton.  I  hope  Miss 
Lowell  is  now  quite  recovered ;  I  was  very 
sorry  indeed  to  hear  she  had  been  ill ;  will  you 
remember  me  to  her.  I  send  her  some  of  our 
wild  flowers ;  in  spring  she  would  hardly  be- 
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lieve  the  beauty  of  the  country,  from  the 
number  of  plants  then  in  flower,  everything  is 
scorched  up  at  present.  Major  Bethill  is 
quartered  here,  his  wife  is  a  very  nice  person, 
and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  me  to  meet  with  an 
old  acquaintance ;  we  have  no  one  but  farmers 
— Dutch  and  English — and  their  wives  about 
here.  Good-bye,  dear  Mrs.  Alton ;  hoping 
Miss  Lowell  is  better, 

"  I  remain, 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Edmund  Hamilton." 

When  this  letter  was  gone,  Edmund  began 
to  recover  from  his  bewilderment  and  regret 
he  had  written  it.  "  I  was  a  fool  to  listen  to 
Bethill,"  he  thought.  *' I  shall  only  put  myself 
into  a  fever  of  expectation — watching  and 
waiting  for  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Alton — which 
I  shall  never  get,  or  which  if  I  do  get,  will  be 
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but  a  few  stiff  lines  ;  indeed,  it  would  be  better 
for  me  never  to  get  any  answer.''  Still  he 
watched  for  the  arrival  of  the  mail,  by  which 
he  expected  Mrs.  Alton  might  write  far  more 
anxiously  than  he  had  ever  watched  for  any 
previous  one.  "  Though  I  know,"  he  thought 
"  I  cannot  hear  from  her  unless  she  writes 
within  a  week  after  she  has  received  my 
letter,  which  T  don't  imagine  is  very  probable, 
No,  I  certainly  shall  not  hear  from  her  this 
mail,  it  is  quite  impossible  ;''  yet  Brankye  was 
ordered  to  meet  the  mail  the  moment  it 
arrived  in  Burghersdorp,  and  bring  him  his 
letters  the  instant  they  came  in,  with  promises 
and  threats — which,  I  am  afraid,  were  not 
likely  to  meet  Mrs.  Bethill's  approval, — 
attached  to  his  success  or  failure. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Mrs.  Alton  and  Ada  had  left  Brighton  and 
returned  to  Sefton,  but  Ada  was  still  ill  ;  she 
complained  of  constant  pain  in  her  side,  she 
was  pale  and  thin,  and  had  a  slight  cough. 
Mrs.  Alton  was  very  nervous  about  her,  she 
tried  in  everyway  to  amuse  her,  and  avoided 
all  allusion  to  Edmund  most  carefully.  In 
this  she  was,  perhaps,  mistaken ;  Ada  might 
have  thought  less  on  the  subject  had  she  been 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  it  openly.  Mrs. 
Alton  was  almost  as  glad  as  her  niece  to  see 
Hamilton's  long-expected  letter.  She  read  it 
eagerly,  and  ran  upstairs  with  it  to  Ada,  who 
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of  late  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  coming 
down  to  breakfast. 

"  Ada,"  she  said,  "  here  is  a  letter  I  have 
just  received  from  Edmund,''  and  laying  it 
beside  her  pillow,  she  left  her. 

Ada  looked  at  Edmund's  writing,  half 
fearing  to  read  it,  dreading  this  unhoped-for 
letter  would  be  so  cold  and  stiff,  that  she 
would  regret  she  had  ever  seen  it.  At  length 
she  opened  and  read  it  ;  it  seemed  to  assure 
her  that  he  still  loved  her,  and  she  imagined 
she  was  now  content  to  die  ;  for  Ada  had 
often  thought  of  her  illness,  and  what  might 
be  the  result — thought  with  that  earnest 
endeavour  to  submit  to  her  fate — calmly  and 
willingly,  which  we  know  nothing  of,  till  we 
ourselves  have  seen  the  mighty  shadow  ap- 
proach us.  The  slow  schooling  of  the  mind, 
which,  in  its  result,  is  called  resignation,  had 
been  going  on  in   Ada's  thoughts    for  some 
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time;  and  in  the  rapture  of  the  moment,  she 
thought  she  was  now  happy  ' —  perfectly 
happy — that  every  struggle  passed,  she  would 
now  be  equal  to  meet  death  with  composure. 

Her  aunt  came  up  shortly  afterwards  to 
talk  with  her  over  Edmund's  letter ;  she  had 
evidently  other  ideas  and  hopes. 

"  Well,  Ada,"  she  said,  "  Edmund  has  not 
forgotten  you.  I  am  sure  he  is  very  much 
attached  to  you ;  you  will  be  quite  well 
directly ;  do  you  not  feel  that  what  I  say  is 
true  ?  and  are  you  not  quite  sure  you  will 
soon  see  Edmund  ?'' 

"I  never  thought  of  seeing  him,  aunt." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,"  Mrs.  Alton  said, 
"  had  I  known  it  at  the  time,  all  this  would 
never  have  happened.  I  don't  mean  to  blame 
you  ;  you  did  not  foresee  it  either.  All  will 
be  well  now,  therefore  one  need  not  care.  I 
shall  write  to  Edmund,  I  must  show  you 
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the  letter,  as  I  am  sure  his  was  more  intended 
for  you  than  me." 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  Mrs.  Alton 
brought  Ada  a  letter  she  had  written  to  Ed- 
mund. 

"  I  have  written,  as  the  mail  leaves  in  a  day 
or  so,"  she  explained. 

'*  My  dear  Mr.  Hamilton, 

''  I  was  very  glad  to  receive  your  letter. 
You  seem  not  to  like  Kaffraria  very  much  ; 
it  must  be,  I  should  think,  very  wild  and 
solitary,  but  I  am  not  sorry  to  hear  your 
opinion  is  not  too  favourable,  as  I  hope  from 
this  we  may  see  you  again  in  England,  It 
must  be  very  pleasant  to  you  to  have  met 
Major  and  Mrs.  Bethill,  particularly  when  she 
is  such  a  nice  person  ;  will  they  remain  long 
at  Burghersdorp  ?  My  nephew  has  left  us.  I 
forwarded  your  letter  to  him  ;  he  has  been 
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sent  to  China,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  see 
him  for  an  immense  time.  You  will  be  sorry 
to  hear  he  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  the 
Victoria  Cross  before  he  left,  but  it  has  been 
promised  to  him ;  and  I  hope  he  may  not  be 
kept  waiting  much  longer  for  it.  He  saved 
the  lives  of  two  Chilian  sailors  and  behaved 
with  great  bravery,  I  believe,  but  he  has  pro- 
bably told  you  all  this.  We  were  at  Brigh- 
ton last  autumn,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  your 
mother.  Your  brother  Arthur  is  still,  I  am 
afraid,  very  delicate,  he  was  at  home  when  we 
were  there. 

"  Ada  has  been  very  unwell  for  a  long  time, 
a  constant  cough  and  pain  in  her  side;  I 
have  been  very  anxious  about  her,  but  I  think 
she  has  been  improving  of  late.  I  gave  her 
the  flowers  you  sent ;  they  were,  of  course, 
quite  faded,  but  just  the  same  as  those  we  take 
such  trouble  with  in  the  green-house;  she 
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tells  me  to  thank  you  for  them,  and  say  how 
much  obliged  she  is.  Harry  Lawson  and  his 
wife  have  returned  to  the  Manor  ;  she  is  very 
merry  and  pleasing.  I  hope  Ada  will  soon 
be  able  to  enjoy  her  society,  for  I  am  sure  she 
will  be  a  pleasant  companion. 
"I  remain, 

''  Dear  Mr.  Hamilton, 
''  Yours  affectionately, 

"Edith  Alton." 

"  That  will  do  admirably,  I  am  sure, 
aunt,"  said  Ada,  handing  her  the  letter. 

Mrs.  Alton,  with  a  slight  Jesuitry  of  her 
own,  took  it  from  her,  and  dipping  her  pen 
in  the  ink — 

'^  This  is  the  24th  is  it  not,  Ada  dear  ?" 

"  Yes,  aunt,  the  24th." 

Mrs.  Alton,  apparently  satisfied,  closed  and 
sealed  the  letter,  which  was  then  the  perfection 
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of  a  lady's  epistle — ^without  date — and  with 
a  most  distinctive  postscript. 

"  P.S. — I  need  not  tell  you  how  happy  we 
shall  be  to  see  you  at  Sefton,  should  you 
think  of  paying  England  a  visit,  which  I  hope 
you  will  soon. — E.  A." 

"  If^*'  thought  Mrs.  Alton,  "  you  choose  to 
keep  a  secret  from  me,  I  can  keep  one  too. 
Why  should  I  ask  her  opinion?  it's  a  strange 
thing  if  one  cannot  ask  who  they  please  to 
their  own  house."  In  this  way  she  reconciled 
it  to  her  conscience  to  deceive  Ada,  per- 
suaded it  was  altogether  for  her  good. 

Brankye  returned  with  Edmund's  letters  in 
an  incredibly  short  time,  the  morning  the 
mail  arrived  at  Burghersdorp. 

"  The  post,  massa,"  he  said,  coming  in  and 
laying  the  letters  on  Edmund's  bed. 

VOL.  II.  a 
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Edmund  took  them.  Brankye  still  stood 
beside  his  bed.  Turning  them  over  Edmund 
saw  Mrs.  Alton's  letter  ;  at  once  recognizing 
her  writing,  he  caught  it,  but  looking  up  he 
saw  the  Kaffir  still  standing  beside  his  bed, 
with  a  look  of  expectation  on  his  face. 

"What  do  you  want?  are  you  off  again  to 
get  drunk,  Brankye  ?  now  is  your  time  if  you 
want  to  ask  leave  ?" 

''  Massa,  very  good  ;  Brankye  wants  to  see 
his  people  this  time,''  said  the  Kaffir,  "  one 
week,  massa;  only  this  one." 

''  Well,  be  off  with  you  then,  to  see  your 
sweetheart,  or  wife,  or  whatever  the  deuce  it 
is,  but  if  you  are  not  back  before  a  fortnight, 
I'll  get  some  one  else  remember;  now  away 
with  you." 

Brankye  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  leave 
for  a  day  or  two,ito  get  "drunkee  "  as  he  called 
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it;  but  when  time  was  up,  lie  returned  as  sober 
as  a  judge. 

Edmund,  when  he  read  Mrs.  Alton's  letter, 
was  not  aware  of  her  little  deception ;  in  his 
eyes  her  letter  was,  in  fact,  a  message  from 
Ada.  He  was  delighted;  "  Bethill  was  right, 
she  does  care  for  me,"  he  exclaimed,  in  his 
first  surprise  and  joy ;  "  Bethill  is  a  real  good 
fellow,  I  only  wish  there  was  anything  I 
could  do  for  him,  I  never  would  have  told 
him,  if  he  had  been  in  my  place ;  and  Ada 
has  been  ill,  but  she  is  well  now  ;  she  knows, 
she  must  know,  I  would  come  to  her  from  the 
end  of  the  world  if  she  cared  for  me ;  she  has 
been  fretting  and  frightening  herself,  perhaps, 
about  me,  but  when  she  is  happy  she  will  get 
well  at  once;  I  must  write  to  her."  He  read 
and  re-read  Mrs.  Alton's  letter;  he  calculated 
how  long  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 

o2 
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wait  before  lie  could  get  leave,  for  already  he 
intended  applying  for  six  months'  leave,  the 
length  of  time  it  would  take  going  to  England; 
he  was  sure  he  could  be  there  in  two  months ; 
what  were  two  months,  they  did  not  seem 
two  days  at  one  moment ;  the  next  he  thought 
them  two  centuries.  He  had  to  attend  a 
district  cornet  that  day  ;  he  gave  the  most  ex- 
traordinary decisions.  He  strongly  recom- 
mended an  old  Boer  farmer,  who  had  suffered 
exceedingly  from  the  depredations  of  the 
Kaf&rs,  and  who  had  at  length  caught  two  of 
them — he  and  his  sons,  having  lain  in  wait 
for  them  for  weeks,  and  the  capture  being  by 
no  means  willingly  submitted  to — he  recom- 
mended the  old  fellow  to  try  and  settle  it 
quietly ;  the  old  Boer  laughed,  "  Settle  it 
quietly,''  he  said  to  a  neighbour,  "  I  wish  I 
had  settled  it  quietly  by  sending  a  bullet 
through  the    fellow,  that  would  be  the  best 
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settlement."  So  the  case  went  on  ;  so  many 
cows  were  to  be  given  by  their  tribe  in 
return  for  those  which  these  two  marauders 
had  stolen. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  presiding  judge 
was  not  able   to  throw    much   light  on   the 
matter,  his  mind  was  far  away,    wandering 
with   those   in    England;  with   the    greatest 
difficulty,  and  only  for  a  short  time,  could  he 
command  its  presence  ;  at  last  the  forms  of 
the  court  were  over,  Edmund   could    get  on 
his  horse  and  ride   home.     It   was    hot,  in- 
tensely hot ;  the  dust  storm  swept  across  the 
plain ;  the  locust  had  come ;  it  promised  to  be 
a  very  hot  and  barren  year.    He  stopped  at  a 
farm  house  on  his  way  home,  and  plucked 
some  grapes;  as  he  sauntered  along  eating 
them,  how  differently  everything  appeared  to 
him  from  the  last  time  he  passed  that  way. 
He  was  living  in  a  world  of  imagination,  and 
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all  that  imagination  had  ever  pictured  should 
yet  be  his;  love  and  such  love — one  who 
could  perfectly  appreciate  all  that  was  best  in 
his  character,  to  whom  he  could  tell  all  his 
hopes  and  dreams,  who  was  gentle  and  in- 
telligent, all  softness,  yet  high  minded,  and 
brave ;  he  felt  it  was  more  than  he  deserved, 
and  he  half  said  so,  but  he  corrected  himself. 
"  No  one  could  love  her  more  than  I  love  her, 
than  I  have  ever  loved  her,  cruel  and  un- 
feeling as  I  have  been ;  I  have  idolized  her. 
I  ought  not,"  Edmund  thought,  "  have  felt 
her  unkindness  to  me  at  Sefton  so  much ;  had 
I  met  her  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  cause 
any  estrangement  between  us,  she  would  have 
told  me  what  she  fancied  I  had  done;  we 
w^ould  have  been  friends  again  at  once,  but 
my  father's  putting  me  into  such  a  strange 
position  made  me  doubly  proud  and  unrea- 
sonable.    I  see,  from  her  kindness  in  writing 
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as  she  does,  she  has  never  for  one  moment 
been  influenced  by  the  change  in  my  position ; 
she  was  too  good  for  me,  and  I  did  not  under- 
stand her. 

That  evening  he  threw  himself  down  in  the 
verandah,  and  tried  to  write  his   confession 
and   his  defence   to   Ada.     He  believed  the 
postcript  to  her  aunt's  letter  was  seen  and 
approved  by  her ;  this  led  him  into  thinking 
his  love  for  her  was  undoubtedly  returned. 
He  was  anything  but  a  perfect  character,  he 
was  too  suspicious  and  too  exacting,  but  such 
an  instance  as  this ;  was  too  much  even  for 
him ;  he  fully  realized  how  much  Ada  must 
have  loved  him ;  to  permit  such  a  letter  as 
this  to  be  sent  to  him ;  he  thought  such  love 
on  her  part  demanded  the  fullest  acknow- 
ledgment  from  him;  he  determined  to  show 
her  the  advance  she  had  made  toward  him 
was  not  made  to  one  who  did  not  value  it. 
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"  Since/*  he  thought,  "  she  has  done  all  this 
from  her  love  for  me,  can  I  err  in  letting  her  see 
how  devoted  I  am  to  her ;  that  1  am  willing 
to  be  her  slave  if  she  will  only  let  me  ?" 

He  wrote  in  this  frame  of  mind,  told  her 
how  he  had  ever  loved  her,  how  he  had  feared 
she  was  changed  towards  him,  how  that  fear 
in  his  altered  position  at  his  father's  death 
had  prevented  him  from  seeking  any  expla- 
nation with  her;  he  spoke  of  his  life  in 
Africa,  his  misery  separated  from  her,  the 
mad  pride  which  would  not  let  him  undo 
what  he  had  done,  how  her  image  had  been 
always  beside  him,  and  how  at  length  he  had 
felt  he  could  not  be  happy  without  hearing  of 
her,  if  nothing  more. 

"  There  was  one  other  circumstance  "  he  said, 
"  which  also  induced  me  to  write  to  your  aunt, 
but  this  I  hope  to  tell  you  of  some  day,  when 
we  have  tnet ;  when,  as  I  hope,  you  will  tell 
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me  you  forgive  me  all  that  I  have  done  to 
wound  and  weary  any  love  less  kind  and 
forgiving  than  yours.  Will  you  let  this  dream 
of  mine  be  realized  ?  may  I  ever  tell  you — not 
as  your  friend,  but  as  your  lover — how  I  have 
loved  you.  We  never  were  friends — that  was 
the  greatest  hypocrisy  on  my  part ;  had  I 
only  been  your  friend  would  I  have  felt  so 
much  how  you  treated  me  the  evening  at 
Sefton,  the  day  I  bid  you  good-bye  when  I 
left  for  the  Cape,  and  when  you  hardly  spoke 
to  me?  But  beside  all  this,  which  is  so 
painful  for  me  to  recall,  how  much  there  is 
in  the  past,  the  memory  of  which  I  would 
never  wish  to  part  from — the  day  you  drove 
over  to  The  Grange,  the  croquet  party  at 
Sefton,  the  evening  you  walked  round  Sefton 
with  Charlie  Domville,  and  that  we  stood 
together  at  the  drawing-room  window. 

G  5 
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"  Your  aunt  mentioned  you  had  been  ill, 
will  you  take  care  of  yourself?  Do,  dear  Ada, 
I  cannot  but  believe  you  are  better  now ;  I 
have  sometimes  fancied  you  may  have 
imagined  you  treated  me  unkindly  before  I 
left  England ;  do  not  think  it,  I  know  I  have 
been  the  cause  of  it  all  myself;  I  now  see  how 
much  I  have  been  to  blame,  and  only  hope 
you  \Till  forgive  me;  I  do  not  deserve  that 
you  should  forgive  me,  I  have  not  acted  as  if 
I  loved  you,  yet  I  idolize  you ;  you  have  such 
power  over  me  that  every  act  of  my  life  is 
influenced  by  you ;  when  I  believed  you  did 
not  love  me  1  became  utterly  careless  what  I 
did ;  let  me  hear  from  you  that  you  do  not  hate 
me,  that  you  like  no  one  else  better,  that  is 
all  I  ask,  I  don't  expect  you  to  love  me,  not 
yet,  but  you  will  love  me  if  you  have  not 
given  away  your  heart,  if  you  only  let  me  try 
to  win  yon  I  am  sure  I  shall  suc'beed  ;  I  know 
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that  once  won,  I  should  keep  it  with  my  life. 
I  never  fear  your  changing  towards  me,  your 
ceasing  to  love  me  ;  I  do  fear  that  you  will  be 
half  afraid  of  my  impetuosity,  my  temper, 
that  you  won't  give  me  the  chance  of  winning 
you.  Do,  Ada,  do  bear  with  me  a  little,  T 
love  you  as  those  who  are  gentle,  and  soft, 
and  pliant,  never  love ;  I  love  you  as  no  other 
man  will  ever  love  you.  Over  me  you  will 
always  hold  the  most  absolute  power.  I  have 
tried,  and  tried  in  vain  to  forget  you,  and  I 
know  that,  treat  me  as  you  will,  I  must  be 
always  wholly  yours." 
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CHAPTER    X. 


One  sultry  evening  Edmund  rode  up  to 
Eowley's,  who  was  sitting  in  his  verandah  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  his  coat  and  white  hat,  with 
a  black  crape  band,  lying  beside  him.  A 
great  fashion  in  Kaffraria  is  white  hats  with 
crape  bands,  for  full  dress.  Edmund  saw  he 
had  been  at  some  gala  gathering  ;  his  sharp, 
sallow  face  was  flushed  and  excited.  He  had 
a  jug  of  cider  near  him  and  a  tumbler;  he  was 
sipping  this  beverage,  but  not  until  he  had 
considerably  strengthened  it  from  a  black 
bottle  which  was  within  easy  reach. 

"Come  here,  Basu,  you  rascal,  and  take 
Mr,  Hamilton's  horse,'*  he  shouted. 
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Basu  appeared — an  ill-looking  Fingoe  man, 
who  was  a  servant  at  Eowley's. 

"  Come  in  through  the  orchard/'  shouted 
Eowley. 

Hamilton  opened  the  wicket-gate,  and  came 
up  to  the  verandah. 

''  It  is  hot — horridly  hot,"  he  said,  taking 
off  his  hat. 

"  Take  something  to  drink ;  "  and  Eowley 
got  up  and  brought  out  a  tumbler  and  glass. 
"  Take  some  brandy  in  it,"  he  said. 

*'  I  like  the  cider — I  could  not  drink  it," 
Edmund  said,  putting  back  the  brandy  bottle 
which  was  in  Eowley's  hand.  "  I  have  never 
felt  the  heat  anything  like  this  before." 

"  The  court  was  very  hot  to-day  5  I  came 
home  the  moment  I  had  given  my  evidence, 
though  I  had  promised  the  mistress  to  go  to 
Mr.  Switzer's." 
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"Are  you  not  a  doctor,  Eowley?''  said 
Hamilton. 

"I  am,  brevet,  as  the  Major  would  say; 
never  fear,  I  will  pull  your  tooth  out  with- 
out breaking  your  jaw-bone/' 

"  Well,  I  want  you  to  do  something  pro- 
fessional for  me  ;  I  am  not  well — not  at  all 
well.'' 

"  You  take  it  very  easy  then,  and  you  are 
a  fine-looking  patient ;  well,  man,  what  ails 
you  ?'' 

"  I  want  to  go  home— lately  I  have  felt  my 
heart  jumping  and  stopping,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it." 

Eowley  put  out  his  hand  towards  Edmund's 
wrist :    his  face  had  become  quite  serious. 

Edmund  began  to  laugh. 

"  You  need  not  mind,"  he  said ;  "  you  will 
understand  my  case  well  enough  without  feel- 
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ing  my  pulse;  I  assure  you  my  heart  is  greatly 
affected,  and  I  want  a  certificate  from  you." 

Eowley  whistled, 

"  All  right ;  I  am  sure  the  English  air  will 
be  the  best  thing  for  you — you  shall  have  the 
certificate  in  a  trice." 

He  went  over  to  the  mantel-piece,  and 
brought  back  a  pen  and  ink  with  him.  After 
looking  about  a  little  he  found  a  sheet  of 
paper. 

"  Suffering  from  organic  disease  of  the 
heart,"  he  said,  beginning  to  write.  "  Com- 
plicated with  what  ?  We  must  have  a  com- 
plication. Do  you  often  dream?  I  know 
you  sit  up  very  late  at  night.'* 

"  Yes,  I  often  dream — generally,  I  think," 
said  Edmund,  laughing. 

One  would  say  his  dreams  were  not  the 
most  unbearable  part  of  his  complaint. 

"Nervous  symptoms;    thafs  it,  clear  as 
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day;  complicated  with  nervous  symptoms; 
they  will  think  you  have  had  an  attack  of 
D.  T. — the  last  fellow  we  had  died  of  it. 
That's  all  right,  I  think,  is  it  not  ?  "  he  said, 
pushing  the  paper  towards  Edmund. 

"  Yes,  it  looks  all  right ;  you  are  a  very 
good  fellow,  Rowley,  I  am  greatly  obliged  to 
you  ;   I  am  sure  to  get  leave,  I  suppose  ?'* 

"  Oh,  yes ;  they  will  give  you  six  months 
most  likely  ;  you  can  try  to  get  an  extension 
when  you  are  at  home ;  I'll  miss  you  greatly, 
but  you  will  soon  be  back  again  I  hope.  I 
had  a  great  medical  case  to-day,'*  said  Rowley, 
laughing. 

"  1  hear  a  great  deal  of  your  practice  from 
the  Kaffir  fellows ;  they  have  a  great  opinion 
of  yom-  skill." 

"Yes,  they  come  here  tormenting  me; 
sometimes  I  have  the  right  medicine,  when  I 
have  I  give  it  to  them ;  but  I  am  often  out  of 
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it;  I  tell  them  so,  then  they  set  up  such  howl- 
ings  ;  they  think  I  am  humbugging  them,  and 
want  to  excite  my  compassion:  I  am  often 
fit  to  poison  them/' 

"  A  fellow  came  to  me  the  other  day  asking 
for  salt;  he  said  he  was  very  sick  and  that 
salt  would  cure  him;  I  believe  that  Brankye 
gave  hitn  some,  but  1  hunted  him/' 

"  He  was  right  enough,"  said  Eowley  ;  "  it 
sometimes  cures  them  of  indigestion,  so  they 
say,  at  least  ;  hang  me  if  one  can  believe  a 
word  they  say.  The  Fingoe  to-day,  or  Kaffir 
he  was  I  believe,  persisted  that  some  bread 
pills  I  gave  him  to  get  rid  of  him  had  cured 
him — of  bad  rheumatism,  too  ! — I  gave  him  a 
kick,  and  sent  him  off,  the  confounded  liar  ; 
he  was  limping  with  sciatica  though  he  said 
he  was  cured." 

"  My  father  suffered  dreadfully  from  rheu- 
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matism/'  said  Edmund;  "  it's  great  torture,  I 


am  sure." 


"  Bethill  told  me,"  Rowley  answered,  "  that 
your  father  was  a  queer  man  ;  you  don't  mind 
my  saying  it,  do  you  ?" 

"  He  was  in  some  ways ;  he  and  I  never 
knew  half  as  much  about  each  other  as  you 
and  I  do  until  just  before  his  death.  He  died 
leaving  me  very  badly  off;  he  fretted  about 
it  in  his  own  way  at  the  last.  Poor  fellow, 
he  meant  it  well,  I  know  he  did." 

'*  Queer  things  happen  in  life — very  queer," 
said  Rowley.  He  sipped  his  cider  and  brandy, 
and  seemed  lost  in  his  retrospection.  "  I 
have  seen  a  good  many  of  them  in  my  time. 
When  your  father  died  and  left  you  in  a  worse 
position  than  you  expected,  did  you  not  see 
what  people  are — humbugs!  one  and  all? 
Did  you  not  see  the  truth  of  this  ?" 
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*'  Yes,  I  saw  it  as  you  say ;  it  has  made  me 
suspicious  ever  since.  Whatever  people  may 
write  and  say,  I  am  afraid  one's  position  has 
a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  their  reception 
in  the  world  than  anyone  who  has  not 
changed  one  grade  for  another  will  believe/' 

"  Everything/' said  Eowley,  "  I  will  tell 
you  something  of  myself:  I  was  very  fond  of 
a  woman  once ;  I  married  and  all  that  since ; 
but  I  was  very  young  then — I  thought  as 
young  men  do  that  a  woman  is  something 
higher  and  better  than  we  are." 

"  Some  of  them  are/'  said  Hamilton, 

''They  are,  perhaps;  I  think  so  myself, 
just  as  some  great  saint  like  St.  Bernard  is 
far  beyond  you  and  I,  and  every  man  who 
has  to  live  in  this  hard  world ;  but  the 
majority  of  women  are  not  so,  or  I  came 
across  a  bad  specimen;  she  was  nothing 
higher  or  better  than  we  are ;  she  was  damned 
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sharp,  and  knew  sixpence  from  a  shilling  as 
well  as  any  old  Jew  ever  did.  They  were  all 
goddesses  and  angels  to  me  then,  and  the 
woman  who  had  told  me  she  loved  me,  whom 
I  was  engaged  to,  was  the  queen  of  angels,  of 
course;  well,  she  taught  me  a  trick  or  two," 
and  Eowley  laughed,  and  was  silent. 

After  a  pause  he  said — 

"  I  had  an  old  uncle  who  was  said  to  be 
very  well  off — everyone  thought  he  would 
leave  me  all  he  had.  He  died,  and  left  me  a 
shilling,  why  or  wherefore  he  knew  himself, 
I  don't;  well,  then  I  saw  my  angel's  wings 
expand  —  she  soon  after  took  flight,  of 
course !  '' 

''  Well,  Eowley,  men  are  no  better.*' 

"  But  men,"  said  Eowley,  "  don't  set  up  to 
be  better.  Did  you  hear  the  parson  last 
Sunday  talking  of  gentle,  pure-minded  women? 
I  was  not  listening  until  I  heard  a  fine  des- 
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cription — I  thought  it  was  the  prairie  flowers 
he  was  describing,  and  that  he  was  doing  it 
very  well,  when  suddenly  he  came  to  '  gentler 
half  of  creation,'  or  some  gibberish  of  that 
sort,  the  old  fool,  puffing  his  daughters  off ; 
they  are  nearly  grown  up." 

"  They  are  not  very  delicate-looking,"  said 
Edmund. 

''  No,  indeed ;  still,  I  think  they  are  honest 
creatures.  Women  are  as  different  as  men ; 
the  mistake  is,  young  fellows  think  like  the 
good  old  parson,  that  they  are  sure  to  be  gentle, 
pure-minded  angels." 

"  They  are  as  good  as  can  be  expected  from 
the  way  they  are  brought  up,"  said  Hamilton ; 
"they  are  taught  that  acting  and  scheming 
are  the  best  investments,  and  a  pretty  face 
carries  off  the  highest  prize.  No  wonder 
they  are  what  we  have  made  them." 

"  We  make  them  !      We  have  very  little 
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to  do  in  the  matter;  I  remember  an  old 
aunt  of  mine,  at  a  party  long  ago,  saying 
to  her  daughter  'Don't  be  wasting  your 
time  dancing  with  Rowley  ;  go  and  sit  be- 
side So-and-so,  and  talk  to  him;  whether 
he  asks  you  to  dance  or  not  he  is  a  good 
spec/  There  is  training  for  you.  Would 
not  such  training  as  that  make  a  difference 
in  one  woman  and  another  ?  but  young  men 
don't  see  this/' 

"  As  to  that,'*  said  Edmund,  "  old  widowers 
make  the  most  absurd  matches  of  any.'' 

"  Old  widowers  who  marry  are  weak-minded 
fools,  or  they  would  never  do  such  a  thing.  If 
I  fancied  a  young  girl  was  likely  to  fall  in  love 
with  me  at  this  time  of  day  I  would  be  no 
better  than  an  old  idiot." 

"Still  they  do  it,"  said  Edmund,  "and 
men,  too,  who  are  no  fools  in  other  respects." 

"  Men  who  are  no  fools  take  to  drink,  to 
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gambling,  to  every  devilment.  I  have  been 
a  fool  myself,  but  in  my  lucid  intervals  I  can 
recognise  the  fact.  Would  you  marry  an 
old  woman  with  money,  to-morrow?"  said 
Eowley. 

"  I  am  perhaps  a  bit  of  an  oddity,  I  don't 
care  to  marry  unless  I  take  a  fancy/* 

''  Women  don't  like  it  a  bit  better.'' 

"  They  are  to  be  pitied,''  said  Edmund, 
''I  see  no  chance  for  them,  the  majority  of 
men  will  always  treat  them  badly:  the 
majority  of  men  will  treat  anything  badly 
which  is  in  their  power." 

"  The  Major,"  said  Kowley,  turning  the 
subject,  "  told  me  you  were  going  home  to  be 
married,  and  this  certificate  business  looks 
very  like  it." 

Hamilton  reddened,  "  Nothing  escapes  the 
Major,"  he  said,  ''but  he  is  wrong  in  this 
instance." 
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"  I  wonder  you  can  bear  him,  that's  all ; 
but  I  can't,  he  is  the  greatest  humbug 
going." 

"  He  is  good  natured,  I  know  it;  for  he  has 
been  good  natured  to  me.'* 

"  It  is  not  from  good  nature,"  said  Eowley, 
"  it  is  either  his  love  of  talk,  or  his  love  of 
patronage.  And  he  is  so  insufferably  selfish ; 
you  must  see  it,  eh?'' 

"  Of  course  he  is,  I  see  it  as  you  say ;  what 
I  mean  is,  be  is  not  so  selfish  as  he  appears  at 
first." 

''  If  he  appears  anything  but  selfish,  it  is 
because  that  particular  thing  is  no  trouble  to 
him." 

"  I  must  be  going,  Eowley,  it  is  very  late  ; 
I  am  very  much  obliged  for  the  certificate,  I 
will  call  for  my  horse."  After  pressing  him 
to  stay,  Eowley  at  length  called  for  the  horse, 
which  was  brought  round. 
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*'  Good  niglit/'  Eowley  said,  "  come  again 
before  you  leave." 

Edmund  rode  away  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand :  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring, 
he  ran  his  hand  through  his  hair,  which  was 
heavy  with  dew.  ''What  a  queer  being 
Kowley  is,"  Edmund  thought,  "he  is  ruined 
by  dissipation  and  drink  ;  I  dare  say  he  may 
have  been  very  different  once,  when  he  was 
joung,  in  the  days  he  talks  of,  poor  fellow.'* 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


About  ttree  weeks  after  Edmund's  visit  to 
Rowley,  he  received  an  official  letter,  inform- 
ing him  that  his  leave  had  been  granted; 
these  three  weeks  had  passed  by  very  rapidly, 
he  had  no  longer  any  anxieties  or  doubts 
about  the  future,  he  felt  that  Mrs.  Alton  would 
not  have  written  to  him  as  she  had  done ; 
were  it  not  that  she  perceived  and  approved 
of  his  attachment  to  her  niece.  The  only 
obstacle  to  his  love  for  Ada  would  have  been 
her  aunt's  opposition,  and  that  Edmund  no 
longer  feared.  What  Ada's  first  change  of 
feeling  originated  in,  he  could  not  imagine, 
he  attributed  it  to  some  trifle  which  he  had 
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neglected  and  whicli  had  displeased  her,  and 
he  reflected  on  what  a  fool  he  had  been  in 
not  having  obtained  some  explanation  from 
her.  Under  the  influence  of  the  great  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  he  had  experienced,  he 
could  not  look  back  critically ;  all  his  ideas 
were  now  more  directed  to  the  future ;  in  it 
he  pictured  scenes  and  dramas,  whose  attrac- 
tion rendered  the  fading  past  cold  and  repel- 
lant,  and  he  turned  from  any  further  investi- 
gation of  it. 

Now  that  his  long-expected  leave  had 
arrived,  Hamilton  went  to  pay  the  BethilUs  a 
visit  and  bid  them  good-bye.  He  found  that 
Bethill's  eldest  boy  was  very  ill ;  the  Major 
met  him  at  the  door,  ''  My  little  boy  has  been 
very  unwell,  this  is  a  bad  place  to  be  sick  in, 
ehr 

Hamilton  said  he  was  sorry  to  hear  it,  and 
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asked  who  they  had  attending  him,  "  Rowley, 
I  suppose  ?'*  he  added. 

"  Oh,  Eowley  to  be  sure,  no  one  else  can 
be  had,  he  is  a  horrid  savage ;  but  what  can 
one  do,  he  is  down  here  constantly  now,  quite 
takes  possession  of  the  house ;  Mrs.  Bethill, 
too,  has  taken  it  into  her  head  that  he  is  very 
clever — 'pen  my  word  that  is  the  best  part  of 
it." 

"I  don't  think  you  need  be  alarmed,  I  hear 
every  one  saying  Eowley  is  clever.' ' 

"  Eowley  clever !  why  there  is  no  one  else ; 
it  is  easy  to  be  clever  here,  my  good  sir." 

"  I  am  come  to  bid  you  good-bye,  as  I  have 
got  six  months'  leave ;  I  have  got  a  letter 
to-day,  saying  it  would  be  granted,  and  I 
shall  be  off  at  once." 

"  Yes,  Eowley  told  me  last  evening  that 
you  had  applied,  you  are  quite  right.  Gad, 
you  are  a  lucky  fellow ;  as  I  said  to  Eowley, 
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if  I  could  in  any  way  get  out  of  this  con- 
founded place,  I  would  not  remain  half-an- 
hour  longer  ;  but  I  have  been  all  my  life  the 
most  unlucky  beast.     Look  at  me  now,  with 
a  wife  and  three  children  to  drag   about  the 
world ;  but  it's  all  folly,  no  sane  man  in  my 
position  ever  thought  of  marrying   without 
money,  but   I   was  sold,  sir,   sold  in   every 
way;    just   as  I   was  sold  years   ago   by    a 
brother  officer    about  money  I   advanced  for 
him ;  he  was  to  exchange  and  put  me  in  for  a 
step,  it  was  all  arranged,  letters  written  by 
the   dozen,   and   pledged   in    every    way ;  I 
lodged  the  money  to  his  ere  dit,  sir,  when  he 
turned  round,  said  he  had  changed  his  mind, 
and  would  not  stir  a  step  !  " 

"  But  he  returned  the  money,  did  he  not  ?" 

*'  Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir  ;  not  he  indeed ;   when 

a  friend  of  miae  spoke  of  his  doing   so,  he 

said  true  I  might  break  him,  but  he'd  break 
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me  too,  for  trafficking  in  commissions ;  Gad, 
sir,  that  was  the  satisfaction  I  got,  and  had 
to  put  up  with  it.  And  what  have  I  before 
me  now  but  beggary,  beggary — with  a  house 
full  of  children — exchanging  from  one  infernal 
spot  to  another  worse/' 

There  was  no  stopping  the  Major  once  he 
got  on  the  subject  of  his  matrimonial  mis- 
fortunes. "  Oh,  you  are  all  right,"  he  said,  ''  I 
think  there's  no  doubt  there  is  money  in  that 
quarter  ;  but  I  could  tell  you  strange  things, 
I  have  seen  how  they  play  a  fellow  off;  I  lost 
money  enough  at  York  once.  A  pretty  dance 
Miss  Kate  Lawton  led  me ;  did  you  ever  hear 
of  her  ?  a  brewer's  daughter,  with  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds,  she  is  Lady  Moore  now;  an 
Irish  Baronet  without  a  penny  ;  the  title,  sir, 
the  title,  they  will  do  anything  for  a  title.  I 
tell  you  what,  my  good  sir,  that  lady  was 
engaged  to  me  for  two  months,  but  she  broke 
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it  oflf  the  moment  she  saw  a  better  chance ; 
engaged  to  me,  sir,  I  give  you  my  word.'* 

The  Major  had  reached  this  interesting 
point  in  his  reminiscences,  when  Mrs. 
Bethill  came  into  the  room ;  whether  she 
had  heard  the  latter  part  of  the  conversation 
or  not,  it  was  hard  to  determine  ;  the  Major's 
voice  was  high,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
hear  through  the  partitions  of  a  colonial 
house ;  she  seemed  as  unconcerned  as  usual. 
In  answer  to  Hamilton's  inquiries,  Mrs. 
Bethill  said  her  little  boy  had  been  very  ill, 
but  was  now  better,  "  I  think  he  has  been 
very  cleverly  treated  by  Dr.  Eowley,  indeed 
he  has  paid  him  the  greatest  attention." 

"  He  has  certainly,  I  can't  get  him  out  of 
the  house,  or  the  brandy  bottle  out  of  his 
hands,"  said  Bethill.     "  My  only   wonder  is 
that  he  has  not  poisoned  himself  long  before 
this." 
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^'He  has  been  very  kind  and  attentive 
indeed ;  as  to  drinking,  he  has  not  been  the 
least  drunk." 

"  He  has  a  good  head  then." 

"  I  wonder  how  you  can  say  such  a  thing; 
he  has  sat  up  with  the  poor  child  for  the  last 
two  nights ;  I  am  sure  but  for  him  he  would 
not  now  be  alive." 

"  Sit  up  I  why  Jane  he  sits  up  every  night 
drinking;  he  may  as  well  sit  up  in  that  chair 
opposite  me, — and,  by-the-bye,  pleasant  com- 
pany he  is  too,  abusing  one  like  a  pick  pocket 
— he  may  as  well  sit  here,  as  at  home,  con- 
found him." 

Mr.  Granger's  servant  now  came  in,  saying 
his  master  wished  to  see  the  Major,  and 
Edmund  was  left  tete-a-tete  with  Mrs.  Bethill. 

"  It  is  very  unpleasant  to  me,"  she  said, 
"the  way  in  which  the  Major  treats  Dr. 
Eowley ;  he  is  so  rude  to  him,  I  am  afraid  he 
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will  become  annoyed  and  refuse  to  attend  the 
child,  and  though  he  is  a  strange  person  he  is 
very  thoughtful  and  kind  to  me." 

"  He  is  a  very  good  hearted  fellow  ;  but  he 
is  so  drunken,  I  suppose  the  Major  cannot 
put  up  with  him  ?" 

''  Oh,  you  know,  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Major 
is  very  peculiar,  he  is  very  unreasonable ;  he 
expects  everything  to  be  the  same  out  here  as 
in  England ;  he  makes  me  miserable  he  is  so 
discontented." 

"  He  can't  help  it,  I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Bethill ; 
it  is  a  habit  of  grumbling  which  a  great  many 
officers  get,  I  think." 

"He  is  always  complaining  about  the 
children  and  about  me,"  she  said,  her  face 
flushing,  "I  am  very  unhappy  out  in  this 
wild  savage  country,  and  now  that  I  hear 
you  are  going  I  shall  be  so  very  lonely." 

H  5 
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''  I  hope  jou  will  be  moved  somewhere  you 
will  like  better;  it  must  certainly  be  very 
loDely  for  a  lady  without  one  other  lady  to 
speak  to/' 

"  It  is  so  different  from  our  life  in  our  own 
home  long  ago,  with  my  sisters  and  my  aunt 
• — I  have  been  very  foolish ;  I  know,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  I  should  not  speak  of  all  this,  but 
you  are  going  away  now,  and  I  will  feel  so 
doubly  lonely  and  unhappy ;  you  heard  your- 
self how  the  Major  talks  of  our  marriage." 

Edmund  did  not  know  whether  she  had 
heard  their  conversation  before  she  entered 
the  room,  or  if  she  referred  to  the  tone  the 
Major  adopted  when  speaking  of  marriage 
generally ;  he  did  not,  therefore,  venture  to 
touch  on  the  subject.     * 

"  You  are  depressed  and  ill  at  present,  Mrs. 
Bethill ;  sitting  up  so  much  with  your  little 
boy  has  knocked  you  up ;  you  will  not  take 
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such  a  gloomy  view  of  things  in  a  day  or  two 
I  daresay ;  if  I  should  say  all  this  of  Bethill 
you  would  be  very  angry  with  me/' 

She  did  not  smile,  tears  came  to  her  eyes ; 
*'  I  overheard  your  conversation  with  Major 
Bethill/^  she  said  ;  "  he  must  care  very  little 
about  me  when  he  talks  in  that  way ;  he  is 
always  regretting  my  not  having  as  much 
money  as  he  expected.  You  are  going  almost 
immediately,  are  you  not,  Mr.  Hamilton?'* 

"  Yes,,  very  soon,  indeed ;  I  came  to  bid  you 
good-bye  to-day.  I  had  not  heard  Willy  was 
iU,  or  I  would  have  come  sooner." 

"  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  you  are  going 
home,  though  it  makes  me  sad  to  think  of  the 
number  of  years  that  will  pass  before  I  see 
England  again  most  likely.  I  have  been  very 
foolish  indeed.  I  knew  very  little  of  the 
world  when  I  married  Major  Bethill.'* 
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"  Oh,  is  not  every  one  foolish  in  this  re- 
spect ;  who  would  wish  to  be  wise  ?" 

"  I  knew  so  little  of  realities ;  it  seemed 
such  a  gay  adventuresome  life  to  me,  to  go 
abroad  and  see  strange  countries.  1  was  so 
tired  of  the  humdrum  of  Bath  life,  so  afraid," 
said  she,  laughing,  ''  of  being  an  old  maid. 
Yes,  really  I  was,'*  she  added  ;  "  girls  do  feel 
afraid  of  being  old  maids  when  they  live  in 
such  places  as  Bath.  It's  all  a  horrid  dream 
to  me  now,  I  am  provoked  to  think  I  was  ever 
influenced  by  such  an  idea.'* 

Edmund  told  her  he  heard  the  regiment 
would  probably  soon  be  moved  to  India, 
which  he  was  almost  sure  she  would  like,  and 
with  some  further  kind  wishes  he  bid  her 
good-bye. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said,  "  Major  Bethill  has 
told  me  you're  going  home  to  be  married  to 
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a  young  lady  lie  knew.     I  hope  you  may  be 
very  happy." 

'^  Major  Bethill  is  always  quizzing  about 
marriage,"  said  Edmund,  reddening,  "it  is 
another  old  military  habit ;  you  should  know 
him  too  well  to  believe  all  he  says  on  that 
subject,  good-bye." 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


When  Ada  received  Edmund's  letter,  she  was 
transformed ;  her  gentle  resignation,  her  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  heaven  was  gone.  She 
longed  to  live,  she  dreaded  to  die ;  she  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  and  besought  heaven's 
mercy  5  she  prayed  that  she  might  be  spared, 
that  this  awful,  this  approaching  death,  might 
by  some  miracle  of  heaven's  direction  be 
averted,  might  pass  by,  and  leave  her  amongst 
the  living  and  the  happy. 

Her  wild  prayer,  was  it  listened  to,  for- 
given, granted?  Was  the  daughter  of  earth 
pardoned  for  yielding  to  earth's  strongest 
temptation?      She  besought  a  vision  to  be 
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shown  her,  that  she  might  see  and  know 
whether  she  would  meet  him  on  this  side  of  the 
grave.  A  vision  of  the  mind's  creation  did 
descend  on  her,  the  force  of  her  imagination 
pictured  the  scene,  the  place,  the  very 
thoughts  of  Edmund. 

'•If  my  power  over  him  is  what  he  says,** 
she  thought,  "he  will  come  to  me,  he  feels  me 
now  beseeching  him,  and  he  cannot  resist  my 
love  and  his  own."  Tears  rained  from  her 
eyes,  her  hands  were  clasped  together  with 
such  tension,  that  when  the  paroxysm  was 
passed  she  coald  hardly  unfold  them. 

Her  hope,  her  desire  to  live  seemed  to  have 
given  her  new  strength  ;  her  step  was  lighter, 
she  seemed  no  longer  languid  and  wan.  Her 
aunt  became  very  sanguine;  she  thought 
Ada's  would  be  one  of  the  hundred  instances 
in  which  the  repose  and  happiness  of  the 
mind    has  power  apparently  to  arrest  the 
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disease  of  the  body.  She  thought  Ada's  case 
was  not  as  yet  too  far  advanced  for  this  result, 
and  her  strong  desire  to  recover  seemed  to 
her  aunt  the  best  assurance  that  she  would. 

Edmund  wrote  again  from  Cape  town,  tell- 
ing her  when  he  would  sail,  and  repeating 
again  and  again  his  love,  his  hope  that  she 
would  forgive  him,  and  his  longing  to  see  her 
once  more.  "We  all  know  these  letters,  ever 
the  same  and  ever  new;  perhaps  Edmund  re- 
lied— more  than  his  letters  expressed — on  his 
love  being  returned  ;  he  certainly  alluded 
more  and  more  to  the  future,  and  less  and  less 
to  the  past.  And  Mrs.  Alton  read  her  niece's 
delight  in  her  speaking  eyes,  now  larger  and 
darker  than  ever,  and  rejoiced  in  secret  over 
the  success  of  her  stratagem.  "  I  won't  tell 
them  until  they  are  married,"  she  thought ; 
"  Edmund  will,  perhaps,  never  allude  to  my 
letter,  most  probably  he  has  lost  it ;  at  all 
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events,  it  can  now  end  in  nothing  more  serious 
than  a  lover's  quarrel."  And  Mrs.  Alton 
thouglit  of  her  own  life,  and  her  youth  with 
its  love,  and  its  quarrels,  and  joys,  and  lived 
it  over  again  in  the  sympathy  she  felt  for 
Edmund's  love. 

Although  it  seems  curious,  I  have  observed, 
where  women  are  interested  in  love  affairs, 
they  are  generally  interested  that  some  man 
they  admire  may  gain  the  woman  he  loves ; 
they  seldom  sympathise  with  the  woman's 
love, — if  that  love  is  unasked,  u  sought,  no 
matter  how  silent,  how  high-minded,  how 
pure  it  may  be,  they  don't  feel  for  it.  They 
feel,  though,  for  the  fiery  jealousy,  the  im- 
passioned, maddened  soul  of  a  Medea  or  a 
Norma;  they  can  understand  all  its  agony, 
realise  the  full  measure  of  its  misery,  but  a 
love-sick  Viola  they  do  not  appreciate  :  they 
would  wish  her  to  die,  even  though  she  does 
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"  let  concealment  prey  on  her  damask  cheek." 
No  one  could  love  a  niece  more  than  Mrs. 
Alton  loved  Ada ;  still  from  the  day  on  which 
she    heard    her    avow    her    attachment    to 
Edmund,  she  thought  her  conduct  weak :  the 
exceeding   softness,  the  yieldingness  of  her 
niece — for  with  all  her  pride,  in  Ada's  nature 
lay  an  inclination  to  save  another  pain  at  any 
sacrifice  to  herself — with  this  her  aunt  could 
not  sympathise.     Ada  was  too  much  inclined, 
her  aunt  thought,  to  feel  sympathy  and  pity 
for  any  sorrow,  any  act,  which,  discarding  all 
self-defence,  threw  itself  completely  on  her 
mercy.      The    very    woman,   thought    Mrs. 
Alton,  the  woman  of  books  and  romance,  and 
anything  but    common   sense   and   common 
justice  ;    for  her  own  idea  was,  sustain  your 
own  rights  as  determinately  as  you  can,  but 
be  just. 

Edmund  may   be    pardoned  for  viewing 
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matters  differently;  Ada^s  letters  were  not 
likely  to  meet  with  any  criticism  from  him  on 
the  score  of  their  being  too  soft  or  too  fond. 
He,  of  course,  thought  he  did  not  deserve 
such  love,  or  said  he  did  not ;  but  he  loved  her 
the  more,  we  may  be  sure,  that  she  was  so 
willing  to  admit  how  long,  and  how  fondly 
she  had  loved  him. 

One  evening,  when  Edmund  was  on  his 
way  from  the  Cape,  Ada  was  lying  on  a  sofa 
near  the  fire,  and  Mrs.  Alton  had  taken  up 
the  paper,  which  had  just  arrived. 

"  Dear  me !"  she  said,  "  I  see  poor  Doctor 
Johnston  is  deal;  Alice Travers' husband — 
you  remember,  Ada.  What  a  young  widow 
she  is,  poor  thing  1" 

Ada  started. 

As  her  aunt  threw  down  the  paper,  she  ob- 
served Ada  had  become  pale.  "Is  it  possible,'' 
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thought  Mrs.  Alton,  "  that  she  can  still  be 
jealous  of  Alice  ?  She  was  one  who  never  re- 
fused to  believe  any  fact  she  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing,  wise  or  foolish  ;  she  con- 
cluded Ada  was  jealous,  and,  pursuing  her 
usual  tactics,  she  said  — 

"  I  wonder  what  will  happen  to  her — poor 
girl,  she  must  be  in  a  sad  position.  I  suppose, 
though,  she  will  marry  again.*' 

*'  Have  you  ever  heard,  aunt,  whether  she 
has  any  children  ?'* 

"  I  think  I  heard  that  she  had  been  very  ill, 
and  that  her  child  died.  Did  you  think  her 
clever,  Ada  ?'* 

"  I  thought  she  was  ;  she  sang  remarkably 
well.  I  have  heard  Edmund  saying  that  he 
thought  her  clever." 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me  Harriet  wished  her 
to  marry  Edmund — you  were  jealous  of  her 
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once,  were  you  not,  Ada  ? — it  should  have 
been  Kate  Blackall  instead,  for  I  have  seen 
Edmund  flirt  with  her,  I  really  have.'* 

"  It  was  only  a  jest,  aunt ;  I  don't  think  I 
could  be  jealous  of  Kate  Blackall  exactly." 

"There  you  are  wrong,  dear;  Edmund 
might  have  married  her  in  a  pique.  He 
would  have  been  wretched  afterward,  I  dare- 
say, but  that  would  give  you  no  pleasure, 
though  I  confess  it  would  be  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  me.  He  never  thought  of  poor  Alice, 
but  she  did  of  him  it  may  be,  who  knows?  I 
wish  he  was  at  home,  at  all  events,  that  we 
might  scold  him  about  both  ladies/* 

"  He  must  be  at  sea  now,  he  must  have  left 
the  Cape  a  few  days  ago :  he  said  he  would 
stay  a  few  days  at  Brighton  with  his  mother — 
the  Travers  are  at  Brighton,  too,  I  think, 
though  I  suppose  they  may  have  gone  to  see 
Mrs.  Johnston,  since  her  husband's  death." 
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"  I  doubt  very  mucli  whether  Harriet  will 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  widow  that  she 
can  possibly  help.  I  don't  know  a  more  sel- 
fish or  scheming  person." 
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CHAPTER   XIIL 


*'  Is  Mrs.  Hamilton  in  her  room  ?"  said  Harriet 
Travers  to  her  mother's  maid.  "  I  don't  see 
her  in  the  drawing-room." 

"  She  is  in  her  own  room,  ma'am  ;  won't 
you  come  up  ?"  And  the  servant  went  on  to 
announce  Harriet's  arrival  to  her  mistress. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  was  sitting  by  a  large  fire, 
muffled  up. 

"Well,  mamma,  I  hope  you  are  not  ill. 
Why  are  you  not  downstairs  ?" 

"  I  am  quite  well,  Harriet ;  nothing  but  a 
slight  cold." 

''I  am  just  come  over  to  tell  you  some 
news  I  have  heard." 
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"Yes,  dear— about  Edmund.  I  liad  a  letter 
too." 

"  What  of  him  ?  I  was  not  thinking  of  him 
— I  meant  about  Alice ;  her  husband  is  very 
ill  of  fever,  dying,  if  he  is  not  dead  by  this 
time.     Is  it  not  too  bad  ?" 

"  Fever !  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it — what 
a  sad  thing  V^ 

"  Yes,  mother,  it  is  really  too  bad — I  don't 
know  what  I  shall  do — it  is  very  provoking. 
Colonel  Travers  is  so  very  ridiculous ;  he  talks 
of  going  there — did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a 
thing?'' 

"  Yes,  it  may  be  infectious,"  said  her 
mother. 

''  She  shall  never  come  into  my  house,  that 
I  am  determined  on,  whatever  happens;  I 
had  trouble  enough  in  getting  rid  of  her." 

"  But,  my  dear,  he  will  probably  recover, 
he  is  a  young  man ;    but  you  should  not  hear 
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of  the   Colonel    going   to   see   her — a   fever 
would  carry  him  off  at  once/' 

'*  As  to  that,  I  don't  myself  believe  it  is  in- 
fectious, but  I  tell  him  it  is,  for  if  he  went 
there  he  would  certainly  bring  her  home  if 
anything  happened  her  husband  ;  she  would 
be  artful  enough  to  manage  that — I  know  her 
well.  And,  in  fact,  I  have  just  got  a  tele- 
gram saying  he  is  dead ;  I  met  the  messenger 
<5oming  into  our  house  with  it.  I  have  not 
told  the  Colonel  or  anyone,  I  ran  over  to 
speak  to  you ;  I  think  I  won't  tell  him — he 
might  wish  to  go  to  the  funeral." 

"I  suppose  he  would." 

"  Well,  it's  better  he  should  not  if  it's  in- 
fectious— he  might  catch  it — fevers  generally 
are  infectious.  I  won't  show  him  the  telegram." 

"  But,  Harriet,  Alice  will  write  in  a  day  or 
two.'' 

VOL.    II.  I 
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*'  I  open  and  answer  all  the  Coloners 
letters;  he  is  very  near-sighted,  as  he  calls 
it — getting  blind,  in  fact." 

'*  Take  care  what  you  do,  my  dear  ;  if  she 
comes  to  see  him — as  she  will,  yon  may  rely 
on  it — she  will  be  sure  to  mention  having 
written  the  telegram.  What  will  you  do 
then?' 

"  You  are  enough  to  distract  one,  mother. 
What  will  I  do  then  ? — why  that  is  the  very 
thing  I  want  your  advice  about :  I  won't  have 
Alice,  that's  all.  After  getting  rid  of  her,  I 
won't  have  her  thrown  back  on  me  in  this 
way ;  besides,  now  she  will  be  twice  as  un- 
bearable,— a  married  woman,  her  own  mis- 
tress, why  she  would  do  whatever  she  liked." 

"  Do  you  think  she  would  be  able  to  acquire 
an  influence  over  her  father  ?" 

"  Of  course  she  would — she  is  clever  and 
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artful  enough.  I  think  the  Colonel  sometimes 
pities  her  too/' 

''  It  is  very  hard  to  know  what  to  do.'* 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  going  abroad — I 
know  of  nothing  else;  if  I  do,  will  you  ask 
her  here.  She  has  no  tie  in  the  world  to 
Maidstone,  and  when  the  auction  is  over,  she 
will  leave  it  of  course.  I  have  thought  of  all 
this,  and  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  abroad 
for  a  time — I  should  like  it  very  well,  too. 
Would  you  mind  looking  after  her,  mother  ?" 

"  In  what  way,  Harriet  ?  ask  her  here,  you 
say — I  shall  do  that  for  a  time,  if  you  wish  it, 
but  I  cannot  look  after  her;  you  are  not  able 
to  do  that  yourself,  you  told  me.*' 

"  Oh !  I  might  have  known  all  about 
Doctor  Johnston,  if  I  chose :  I  suppose  I  need 
not  tell  you  that,  mother.  What  I  mean  is, 
that  you  should  ask  her  here  for  a  time— say  a 

I  2 
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couple  of  months— it  would  look  well  to  the 
Colonel  to  have  her  here  when  we  were  away ; 
and  I  shall  keep  him  out  of  her  way  until  I 
have  heard  something  from  you  of  what  she 
intends  doing/* 

"She  has  no  money,  I  suppose;  perhaps 
her  father  might  make  her  an  allowance,  and 
she  could  live  by  herself." 

*'  You  know  she  will  have  ten  thousand 
pounds  at  her  father^s  death ;  she  got  nothing 
when  she  was  married,  and  all  he  had  was 
spent  in  buying  that  practice." 

"  Well,  Harriet,  I  cannot  see  why  it  cannot 
be  all  settled  ;  she  will  be  glad  of  a  hundred 
or  two  a  year,  and  you  could  arrange  that 
with  the  Colonel.'' 

''  She  hates  me/'  said  Harriet ;  ^'  she  would 
take  nothing  if  she  thought  she  could  be  re- 
venged on  me,  and  no  doubt  she  is  calculating 
on  it  now.     How  can  I  have  any  control  over 
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a  married  woman  ? — she  can  go  about  the 
world  and  meet  her  father  whenever  she 
likes  ;  and  she  is  on  an  equality  with  me 
now.*' 

"  Not  while  you  have  plenty  of  money  and 
she  so  little,  my  dear." 

"  She  is  not  one  that  cares   for  money ;  I 

am  afraid  it  will   be  very  hard  to  arrange  it 

— it  is  a  very  unlucky  thing  to  happen  one." 

"She  will   marry   again   soon    probably," 

suggested  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

"  I  don't  know  that — she  only  married  Dr. 
Johnston  to  escape  from  Horton ;  I  should 
not  be  surprised  should  she  never  marry, 
unless  it  is  Edmund,"  said  Harriet,  with  a 
laugh. 

"Edmund,  dear?  that  puts  me  in  mind — 
did  I  not  tell  you  he  is  coming  home?  I 
heard  from  him  to  day,  he  has  got  six  months' 
leave." 
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"Is  he  ill  ?  What  is  bringing  him 
home  ?  '' 

"  He  writes  in  great  spirits,  says  he  never 
was  so  gay  or  well  in  his  life,  and  that  I  need 
not  fancy  he  is  invalided  home,  though  he  has 
a  certificate  from  a  medical  man,  saying  his 
heart  is  greatly  affected/' 

"  I  suppose  it  is  Ada  Lowell  whom  he  is 
coming  to  see ;  I  hear  she  is  dying — at  least, 
so  some  one  told  me  the  other  ^y." 

"  Oh  !  I  hope  she  is  not  so  ill ;  it  would  be 
a  sad  thing  for  Edmund  if  there  is  any  truth 
in  it/' 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  if  she  is,  maybe  he  will 
marry  Alice;  that  would  suit  beautifully* 
Alice  always  had  a  fancy  for  him,"  continued 
Harriet,  pursuing  her  own  thought,  '*  I 
imagined  at  one  time  they  were  sure  to  be 
married ;  but  I  don't  believe  he  ever  observed 
how  she  admired  him." 
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"  Yes,  I  saw  that ;  however,  we  need  not 
think  of  it  at  present.  Have  you  decided 
what  you  will  do,  Harriet  ?" 

"  I  shall  say  nothing  to  the  Colonel  of  Dr. 
Johnston^s  death ;  I  think  I  had  better  say 
that  I  got  a  telegram  saying  he  was  recover- 
ing ;  and  we  must  go  across  to  Paris  for  a 
little  time  till  the  fuss  of  the  funeral  is  over — 
then  you  might  ask  her  to  come  to  you,  and 
after  a  time  you  could  propose  the  Colonel's 
making  her  an  allowance.  If  Edmund  is 
here,''  said  Harriet,  laughing,  "  she  will  be 
too  happy  to  stay  with  you ;  she  may  fancy 
he  will  bring  her  back  with  him  to  the  Cape  ; 
I  only  wish  he  would." 

"  I  shall  write  after  you  have  left,  saying 
you  have  gone  to  Paris,  and  inquiring  for 
her — it  will  only  be  civil.  I  rather  liked  her 
myself." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,  mother,  as  you  will  have 
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her  society  for  some  time.  For  my  part,  as  I 
told  you  before,  we  seldom  spoke,  so  I  can't 
say  I  found  her  very  agreeable.  Is  Arthur 
better  ?» 

"  A  little  better  to-day.'' 

"  It  is  a  horrid  nuisance  altogether,"  said 
Harriet,  taking  up  her  hat,  and  walking  over 
to  the  glass  to  arrange  it;  "no  one  would 
ever  have  expected  it.  There  is  one  thing 
which  has  turned  out  well  for  me,  that  she 
has  no  children:  if  she  had  she  would  be 
doubly  interesting  to  all  benevolent  people, 
and  I  would  be  thought  a  doubly  great 
savage." 

Her  mother  made  no  rejoinder,  and  taking 
up  her  parasol,  ''  Good-bye,  mother,"  she 
said,  and  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Alice  Johnston — whom  her  husband's 
death  had  that  day  made  a  widow — sat  in  the 
drawing-room,  which  looked  out  on  the  quiet 
street  of  Maidstone,  slowly  wiping  away  her 
tears,  as  the  evening  closed  in.  She  was 
paler  and  more  delicate  looking  than  she  had 
been  when  we  last  saw  her,  and  was  now 
evidently  shocked  by  the  trying  scene  she  had 
just  gone  through.  But  she  did  not  seem 
overwhelmed  with  grief  as  some  women  in 
her  position  would  have  been;  she  was 
shocked  and  grieved,  but  her  heart  was  not 
broken  when  her  husband  had  suddenly  died. 

I  5 
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Alice  had  not  been  happy,  neither  had  she 
been  miserable  perhaps,  but  if  many  have 
been  more  unfortunate  she  believed  that  she 
also  had  some  reason  to  complain.  In  the 
world's  eyes  Doctor  Johnston  and  she  had 
got  on  well  together;  they  had  not  taken 
Mrs  Grundy  into  their  confidence,  neither  had 
betrayed  the  other,  both  had  tried  to  make 
the  best  of  their  position ;  but  both  had  re- 
cognised the  absolute  necessity  of  some  such 
efifort.  Doctor  Johnston  felt  Alice  had  no 
real  affection  for  him ;  Alice  saw  he  felt  it, 
and  tried  to  act  her  part  of  wife  with  doubly 
great  devotion. 

Alice  sat  and  thought  sadly  of  all  her 
efforts  and  her  hopes,  and  their  complete 
failure ;  ''  It  would  have  been  better  for  him 
and  for  me  we  had  never  met,*'  was  the  result 
of  the  widow's  reflections.  A  sad  union  this 
must  have  been,  which,  when  abruptly  ter- 
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minated,  could  call  forth  no  warmer  feeling 
of  love  or  sorrow. 

*'  I  should  never  have  married  him,"  Alice 
thought;  "all  my  hopes  and  dreams  were 
centred  on  Edmund.  If  I  had  only  had  re- 
solution enough  to  bear  my  stepmother's  con- 
duct— had  T  remained  unmarried — I  would 
not  now  have  the  oppressive  feeling  that  I 
deceived  and  broke  the  heart  of  a  man  who 
certainly  was  attached  to  me." 

Life  is  full  of  these  strange  entanglements ; 
at  the  moment  when  Alice's  thoughts  were 
reverting  to  Edmund,  dreaming  what  her  life 
might  have  been  had  she  left  herself  free, 
perhaps  thinking  that  had  he  been  her  hus- 
band all  would  have  been  different,  and  that 
had  she  lost  him  now  indeed,  she  would  have 
been  wretched  and  forlorn, .  Edmund  was  on 
board  the  "  Simla,''  on  his  way  home,  happier 
than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life,  dreaming  of 
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Ada  and  of  home ;  her  soft,  fond  words  of 
love,  those  written  words,  which,  though  he 
knew  by  heart,  he  would  carry  about  with 
him,  assuring  and  reassuring  him  it  was  all 
no  dream,  but  a  faithful  picture  of  the  future 
which  awaited  him,  which  every  day  brought 
nearer  and  nearer,  to  which  he  looked  as  the 
realization  of  all  his  hopes  of  happiness.  In 
those  little  words,  those  fragile  pages,  all  his 
imagination  sought  for  was  bestowed,  and 
not  bestowed  in  vain. 

Poor  Alice,  yours  was  indeed  a  wild  dream ; 
your  admiration,  your  love,  which  might  be 
real,  but  at  all  events  was  open  to  the  taunt 
that  it  was  not  constant — that  it  had  not  kept 
itself  free,  that  it  had  sacrificed  nothing,  that 
it  had  no  claim  to  love,  to  the  sympathy 
which  was  perhaps  but  the  result  of  disap- 
pointment. What  was  such  love  as  this  that 
it  should  hope  for  a  return  ?   Would  any  man 
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prize  it,   any   man   of  Edmund's   character 
tolerate  it  even? 

Alice  thought,  as  we  all  think,  that  the 
costly  oflFering  is  the  offering  which  is  most 
acceptable  to  fate;  was  not  her  attachment 
tried  in  adversity,  subjected  to  the  rivalry 
which  is  so  hard  to  resist — the  daily,  hourly, 
rivalry  of  success ;  for  when  love  has  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  establish  itself  to  one's  side 
and  at  one's  hearth,  it  has,  if  it  continues  the 
struggle^  a  great  and  almost  overpowering- 
advantage;  and  in  this  case  the  struggle  had 
been  continued.  Doctor  Johnston  had,  she 
knew,  been  as  truly  her  lover  the  day  he  died 
as  the  day  on  which  they  were  married^ 
They  had  been  unhappy ;  but  why  ?  Because 
he  was  her  lover,  because  he  was  dissatisfied 
that  the  heart  which  he  hoped  would  have 
been  his  was  not  his,  which,  separated  from 
the  past  by  absence,  new  ties,  the  knowledge 
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her  husband  loved  her,  was  yet  his  according 
to  the  rigid  letter  of  the  bond  alone ;  but  in  all 
that  to  the  mind  of  one  who  loves  is  valuable, 
as  utterly  lost  as  if  oceans  rolled  between  them. 

Then  he  was  impetuous,  he  was  ardent,  he 
would  not  wait,  he  could  not  calculate  the 
position  coolly,  and  prepare  for  the  future. 
Had  he  had  the  self-control,  which  is  so  rare 
and  so  unerringly  successful  when  united  to 
strong  passion  and  energy  of  character,  all 
might  have  been  well ;  he  could  have  used 
his  present  position  to  conquer  the  future ;  but 
he  had  been  disappointed — deeply  disap- 
pointed—he was  not  equal  to  concealing  his 
disappointment,  the  great  secret  which  enables 
us  to  turn  disappointment  itself  into  triumph. 

"Weak,  vacillating  Alice,  married  to  a  man 
of  strong  character,  would  have  returned  his 
attachment  in  all  probability ;  but  would  not 
such  a  man  have  won  her  love  at  the  com- 
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mencement,  if  it  was  still  to  give?  Doctor 
Johnston  had  the  advantage  of  a  prior  claim 
and  opportunity  to  press  it,  which  is  a  greater 
advantage ;  she  meets  Edmund,  no  effort  and 
no  claim  exist  on  either  side,  and  no  desire 
for  success,  and  he  at  once  wins  the  weak, 
wavering  woman,  whom  her  avowed  lover 
could  not  win. 

And  why  did  not  Edmund  appreciate 
sufficiently  to  observe  Alice's  attachment? 
why,  but  because  it  was  too  facile ;  he  wished 
for  one  who  could  comprehend,  and  not  for 
one  who  would  worship  him.  We  soon  tire 
of  the  worshipper,  if  that  worshipper  cannot 
convince  us  that  in  them  we  have  an  equal ; 
if  they  can  show  us  this,  we  are  no  doubt  in- 
toxicated by  the  triumph  of  having  so  en- 
slaved them.  No,  though  he  had  quarrelled 
with  her  coldness,  and  her  pride,  such  a 
woman  as  Ada  was  born  to  influence  him. 
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cold,  proud,  sensitive  apparently;  demanding 
the  most  extreme  devotion,  concealing  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  grave  that  she  returned  it ; 
this  was  the  counterpart  of  his  own  character, 
and  this  consequently  was  the  character  which 
alone  could  influence  him.  Are  we  not  all 
somewhat  the  same,  do  we  not  require  a 
character  similar  to  our  own,  in  all  its 
fundamental  parts,  to  excite  our  real  interest  ? 
And  should  we  meet  such  a  character,  do  we 
not  at  once  admit  the  relationship,  are  not  its 
faults  certain  to  meet  with  our  forgiveness, 
its  future  certain  to  interest  us,  somewhat  as 
our  own  does  ?  Is  not  this  the  origin  of  the 
firmest  unions  before  which  the  conventua- 
lities  of  society  fall  ?  which  has  often  supplied 
the  place  of  beauty,  and  youth,  and  equal 
social  position,  and  united  those  whom  every 
other  circumstance  would  have  severed. 
Day  after  day  Alice  hoped  and  expected 
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that  her  father  would  have  written  souie 
answer  to  her  letter  and  her  telegram;  she 
thought  her  faults  might  in  her  sad  position 
have  been  forgotten  by  her  stepmother ;  but 
a  week  had  passed,  her  husband's  funeral  was 
over,  and  she  was  still  waiting  for  a  few 
words  from  either  her  father  or  Harriet,  when 
she  received  a  letter  from  Paris,  written  by 
Harriet,  a  stiff  cold  letter,  almost  entirely 
filled  with  details  of  Colonel  Travers  health ; 
which,  according  to  Harriet,  was  very  delicate ; 
a  few  common-place  condolences  on  her 
widowhood,  and  an  allusion  to  their  having 
heard  from  Mrs.  Hamilton,  that  Doctor 
Johnston's  death  had  occurred  just  at  the 
time  they  were  crossing  the  channel.  Alice 
cried  over  the  letter  as  she  realized  more 
clearly  that  she  had  but  little  prospect  of 
again  seeing  her  father. 

She  was  poor  too,  very  poor ;  and  all  the 
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small  harassing  cares  of  poverty  were  added 
to  her  grief  and  disappointment.  She  had 
been  offered  a  small  sum  for  her  husband's 
house  and  furniture,  by  a  doctor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  on  receiving  Harriet's  letter 
ghe  determined  at  once  to  accept  it. 

She  intended  going  to  Paris,  and  if  possible 
seeing  her  father,  when  she  received  an  ex- 
ceedingly kind  letter  from  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
asking  her  to  come  to  her  for  a  time,  and 
expressing  many  regrets  for  her  husband's 
death. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  always  acted  gently  and 
kindly ;  her  kindness  excited  Alice's  sincere 
gratitude,  she  hoped  that  it  might  be  the 
means  of  giving  her  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
her  father,  for  she  still  believed  that  if  she 
could  see  him,  he  would  be  sure  to  forgive 
her.  She  wrote,  thanking  Mrs.  Hamilton 
warmly,  and  saying  that  she  would  be  most 
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happy  to  accept  her  iDvitation;  and  con- 
cluding her  arrangements  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  she  joined  her  shortly  afterwards  in 
Brighton. 

"When  Mrs.  Hamilton  met  Alice,  and  first 
glanced  at  the  pale  girlish  creature,  so  delicate 
and  slight,  she  could  not  but  pity  her — for 
Mrs.  Hamilton  was  somewhat  soft  hearted ; 
the  sorrow  that  actually  came  under  her 
notice  she  was  inclined  to  pity,  at  least  when 
no  strong  personal  feelings  set  her  in  oppo- 
sition to  it ;  she  had  that  fineness  of  nature  to 
which  pain  and  sorrow  in  another  is  ever 
disagreeable ;  under  the  excitement  of  some 
personal  dislike,  or  injury,  she  could  of  course 
be  cruel  and  hard,  but  not  otherwise;  she 
was  famous  for  being  the  best  of  mistresses, 
the  most  unexacting  of  superiors,  and  she 
deserved  the  praise ;  let  us  give  her  credit  for 
the  perfection  of  her  nature,  for  it  all  sprang 
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from  her  delicate  feeling  and  fine  nervous 
system — the  most  noble  principle,  the  highest 
character  was  lost  on  her,  unless  that  char- 
acter could  come  into  personal  contact  with 
her,  and  was  one  to  personally  influence  her 
feelings. 

Her  daughter  Harriet  was  so  opposite  to 
her  in  every  particular,  that  though  they  got 
on  tolerably  together,  it  was  impossible 
either  could  greatly  care  for  the  other.  Mrs. 
Hamilton  had  never  sympathised  in  Harriet's 
quarrel  with  Alice,  she  was  now  therefore  a 
very  passive  supporter  of  hers.  If  Colonel 
Travers  had  met  and  been  reconciled  to  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hamilton  would  have  been 
neither  surprised  or  displeased,  but  she  would 
in  no  way  assist  Alice  towards  such  a  result. 
She  wished  to  preserve  her  own  freedom  of 
action,  and  to  continue  on  good  terms  with 
her  daughter  as  long  as  possible. 
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Alice  heard  with  surprise  of  Edmund^s 
expected  arrival ;  it  would  be  vain  to  deny 
that  she  was  not  pleased  by  the  intelligence. 
Though  she  recalled  his  love  for  Ada,  and 
surmised  it  might  be  one  of  his  motives  for 
returning,  yet  to  see  him  once  more  could 
not  but  be  a  pleasure  to  her;  and  of  Ada, 
Mrs.  Hamilton  had  never  as  yet  spoken  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Mbs.  Hamilton  and  Alice  were  sitting  in  the 
drawing-room  one  evening — about  a  month 
after  Alice's  arrival — when  Edmund  surprised 
them.  His  mother  ran  downstairs  to  meet  and 
welcome  him;  Alice  stood  by  the  window, 
her  heart  beating,  her  colour  flying  to  and 
from  her  face  as  she  heard  that  well  remem- 
bered voice.  How  gay  and  happy  he  seemed, 
she  could  not  but  observe  with  jealous  pain, 
and  the  next  moment  Edmund  entered  the 
room.  His  mother  had  said  nothing  of 
Alice's  presence,  and  he  started  when  he  saw 
her  in  her  widow's  dress  ;  coming  over  at 
once,  he  shook  her  hand  warmly. 
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''Dear  Mrs.  Johnston/'  he  said,  "how 
glad  I  am  to  meet  you  here,  how  long  it  seems 
since  we  last  saw  each  other.** 

Alice  could  not  restrain  her  feelings,  tears 
came  to  her  eyes,  and  she  found  it  impossible 
to  reply  to  Edmund's  words ;  putting  her 
handkerchief  to  her  face  she  turned  to  the 
window,  while  Mrs.  Hamilton  made  all  the 
inquiries  about  her  son's  voyage,  health, 
doings  at  the  Cape,  and  so  forth,  which  have 
inevitably  to  be  answered.  While  Alice  left 
the  room,  leaving  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  her  son 
together. 

"  Mother,"  said  Edmund,  "  how  is  it  I  see 
Alice  here ;  she  is  a  widow  I  see ;  what  has 
happened  to  her  since  ?' 

"  I  asked  her  to  come  to  me  for  a  time, 
after  her  husband's  death ;  he  died  of  fever 
about  two  months  ago ;  she  is  very  poor,  and 
her  father  will  not  see  her,  or  have  any  com- 
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munication   with   her;    poor    thing,    she    is 

greatly  to  be  pitied." 

"  Where  is  Colonel  Travers  ?  she  ought  to 

go  and  see  him,  I  hardly    think   he  would 

refuse  to  see  her ;  but  I  suppose  she  is  not 

able  to  do  anything  as  yet  ?" 

"  Harriet  and  Colonel  Travers  are  in  Paris, 
Bhe  writes  to  say  he  is  not  at  all  well ; 
Harriet  herself  is  greatly  opposed  to  his 
seeing  Alice,  I  think." 

"  It  is  very  wrong  of  her  then,"  said 
Edmund,  "  poor  young  creature,  she  is  hardly 
more  than  a  child  as  yet,  her  father  should 
forgive  her  now  at  all  events." 

"  And  she  is  very  poor  too,  she  has  nothing 
but  a  few  hundred  pounds  she  received  for 
the  sale  of  her  husband's  furniture  ;  I  believe 
he  had  spent  all  his  money  in  buying  a 
practice.  I  pity  her,  she  is  so  patient  and 
contented." 
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"  She  is  not  thinking  of  these  things  at 
present,  I  suppose  ?  her  thoughts  are  no  doubt 
still  occupied  bj  her  husband's  death,  I  saw- 
she  began  to  cry  the  moment  I  spoke  to  her." 

**  She  never  speaks  of  him,  to  me  at  least," 
said  Mrs.  Hamilton ;  ''  I  fancy  she  and  he 
were  not  very  happy  together ;  but  I  really 
know  nothing,''  she  added,  "it  is  well,  poor 
thing,  she  has  no  children ;  she  will  have  a 
good  fortune,  ten  thousand  pounds,  when  her 
father  dies,  Harriet  says.*' 

"  I  hope  her  father  will  be  kind  to  her,  it 
would  be  very  wretched  for  her  to  have  to 
live  by  herself,"  was  Edmund's  observation; 
and  the  conversation  turned  to  other  subjects. 

"  Where  is  Arthur,  I  hope  he  is  better?" 

"He  is  something  better  I  think;  he  is 
at  Harr7's  place,  he  asked  him  to  go  down 
there,  and  Arthur  likes  the  country  so  much 
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I  let  him  go.  I  think  he  will  get  over  this 
delicacy  after  a  lime,  but  it  is  a  great  dis- 
advantage to  his  education/' 

"  And,"  said  Edmund,  with  a  most  heroic 
effort  to  take  the  matter  coolly;  ''how  are 
the  Sefton  people?" 

"  Ada  has  been  very  ill  indeed,  you  know," 
his  mother  said,  slowly,  ''  but  I  hope  she  is 
getting  better." 

''  Did  you  hear  lately  ?  Has  she  been  long 
ill  ?  Is  it  serious  ?  But  it  is  not,  I  am  sure. 
When  did  you  see  her  ?"  he  said,  eagerly. 

"  I  saw  her  seven  or  eight  months  ago.  She 
was  here  for  a  time.  They  all  said  she 
was  very  delicate.  I  have  not  seen  her 
since." 

"  You  know — that  is — I  suppose  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  I  am  engaged  to  her,"  said  Ed- 
mund, colouring. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.     I  half  sup- 
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posed  it  might  be  so.  I  have  often  thought 
you  were  attached  to  her.  I  hope  you  will 
find  her  getting  better,  and  that  you  will  be 
very  happy  together,"  his  mother  said,  kindly. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall ;  but  don't, 
mother,  talk  of  it  for  a  time.  I  have  to  speak 
to  Mrs.  Alton  ;  she  does  not  know  anything 
of  Ada's  having  accepted  me,  and  I  must  pay 
her  the  attention  of  asking  her  consent." 

"  I  am  afraid  she  is  not  so  likely  to  con- 
sent as  you  think,  Edmund.*' 

"  Well,  mother,  dear,  I  don't  agree  with 
you ;  but  at  all  events  Ada  will  come  with 
me  to  the  Cape,  I  have  not  a  doubt" 

"  You  are  very  conceited,"  IVIrs.  Hamilton 
said,  looking  at  her  son  with  evident  admira- 
tion, though  she  laughed. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "I  am  very  conceited; 
have  T  not  a  little  reason  ?    But  you   must 
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not  make  me  speak  of  her ;  I  should  only 
make  a  fool  of  myself,  and  it^s  not  fair.  I 
must  bid  you  good  night,  mother  ;  you  must 
know  I  am  very  tired." 

After  her  son  had  left  her,  Mrs.  Hamilton 
could  not  but  think  of  Harriet's  assertion  that 
Ada  was  dying.  ''  Poor  fellow  1  what  a  dread- 
ful thing  for  him,'*  she  thought.  "I  wonder 
was  I  wrong  in  not  saying  more  about  her 
illness,  if  she  should  be  ill  ;  but  then  one  can 
never  rely  upon  Harriet ;  and  why  alarm  him 
when  it  may  be  all  so  exaggerated  ?  He  is 
looking  very  well,  though  a  little  burnt  and 
sallow.  I  don't  doubt  but  that  he  is  quite 
right,  and  that  she  would  go  with  him  to  the 
Cape."  And  Mrs.  Hamilton  smiled.  "If 
she  was  my  daughter  I  should  think  her  a 
great  fool,  no  doubt.  As  it  is  I  can  excuse 
her  being  a  little  infatuated.  He  is  very 
handsome;   he  has  a  very  peculiar   temper, 
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though.  I  should  not  like  to  be  his  wife,'' 
thought  Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  certainly  would 
have  been,  in  all  probability,  exceedingly 
unhappy  in  that  position.  For  Edmund,  1 
must  admit,  would  probably  have  made  the 
majority  of  women  anything  but  the  happier 
of  being  the  owner  of  those  dark  hazel  eyes 
and  bright  locks. 

The  following  morning,  almost  at  one 
o'clock,  when  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  quite  tired 
waiting,  and  Alice  had  been  long  employed 
at  a  piece  of  Berlin  work,  which  she  was 
finishing  for  her,  Edmund  came  in. 

"  It  is  late,  I  believe,^^  he  said. 

'*  You  must  have  been  very  much  tired  after 
your  journey,^'  his  mother  replied. 

"Yes;  I  came  on  at  once  from  Southamp- 
ton ;  but  it  is  not  that,  I  have  got  a  habit  of 
being  late.  I  often  did  not  get  up  till  one  or 
two  if  there  was  nothing  to  be  done — when  I 
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had  not  business  to  attend  to.  To  be  sure,  I 
sometimes  was  not  in  bed  until  sunrise." 

"  That  was  foolish,  Edmund,  I  should  think. 
You  must  give  it  up  now  you  are  back  in 
civilised  life." 

"  The  nights  were  cool.  It  was  pleasanter 
to  read  and  walk  about  in  the  evening  than 
during  the  day.  I  often  spent  the  night  out 
until  one  or  two  o'clock,  when  it  was  fine,  it 
was  so  dry  and  bright,  and  no  one  caught 
fevers  from  it."  He  recollected  as  he  spoke 
that  Alice^s  husband  had  died-  of  fever,  and 
was  sorry  he  had  mentioned  the  subject,  but 
she  did  not  appear  to  pay  any  attention  to  his 
remarks.  "  I  often  thought  of  you  all — what 
you  were  doing  at  home.  You  would  not  be- 
lieve how  much  one  thinks  of  home ;  but  the 
bush  life  is  so  solitary.^' 

"  Did  you  like  the  country  ?"  Alice  asked. 

'^  I  did,  Mrs.  Johnston,  well  enough.      It 
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was  a  very  active  life,  and  a  good  deal  of 
shooting  and  sport  ;  still  I  felt  it  very  lonely. 
I  often  fancied  I  heard  you  singing.  Do  you 
remember  how  often  you  sang  for  me  at  Hor- 
ton  long  ago  ?'^ 

Alice  wondered  whether  he  had  thought  of 
the  singer,  or  if  he  had  been  altogether  occu- 
pied by  the  music  that  he  had  so  often  ad- 
mired. "  No  doubt  I  was  as  little  thought  of 
as  the  piano  on  which  I  played  the  accom- 
paniment,'' she  thought. 

"  Edmund,  dear,  you  should  get  your  hair 
cut,"  said  his  mother,  suddenly. 

"  Yes,  mother,  but  you  must  let  me  take  a 
holiday  to-day.  I  will  read  the  papers  and 
write  letters  only  to-day.' ' 

"  Come,  Alice,  dear,  I  want  you  to  take  a 
walk  with  me,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  leaving 
Edmund  to  his  letters. 

He  wrote  to  Ada,  of  course,  and  to  her 
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aunt;  he  asked  a  great  many  particulars  about 
her  health.  He  had  been  half  alarmed  by 
his  mother's  tone,  yet  he  did  not  believe  Ada 
was  really  ill ;  he  merely  wished  to  hear  from 
her  that  she  was  not  so.  He  told  her  of 
Alice  Johnston's  being  with  his  mother. 

Two  days  afterwards  Edmund  heard  from 
Mrs.  Alton  that  Ada  had  been  very  ill ;  that 
she  had  burst  a  blood  vessel,  and  that  she 
had  been  in  the  greatest  alarm  about  her. 
*'  She  has  been  much  better  for  the  past  few 
days,''  Mrs.  Alton  said ;  "  but  I  am  still  very 
anxious,  I  hope  without  any  reason,  but  it  is 
a  very  alarming  state.  Do  not,  however,  think 
her  case  at  all  worse  than  I  say.  I  may  even 
exaggerate  it.  The  doctor  tells  me  not  to 
allow  her  to  excite  herself  in  any  way,  but  she 
has  insisted  on  writing  you  a  few*lines,  which 
I  enclose.  I  hope  to  see  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 
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Edmund  showed  his  mother  Mrs.  Alton's 
letter.  She  tried  kindly  to  persuade  him  that 
Ada's  illness  was  by  no  means  unusual,  and 
that  with  care  her  recovery  was  almost  cer- 
tain.    But  he  was  evidently  much  alarmed. 

"  I  am  going  at  once/'  he  said ;  "  I  am  very 
much  afraid  she  is  more  ill  than  her  aunt  tells 
me.     I  think  so  from  her  own  letter." 

Ada's  letter  was  a  very  few  lines,  written 
as  she  lay  in  bed,  to  ask  Edmund  not  to  be 
alarmed  about  her ;  that  she  was  now  much 
better,  and  hoped  to  see  him  very  soon.  "  I 
have  insisted  on  writing,"  she  concluded,  "  as 
aunt  seems  so  nervous  about  me ;  she  will 
alarm  you  unnecessarily." 

When  Alice  came  in  from  walking — she 
had  been  out  buying  some  shades  in  wool  for 
her  work — Mrs.  Hamilton  told  her  Edmund 
had  gone. 
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"Gone?"  Alice  said,  with  the  greatest 
surprise, 

"  Yes,  dear.  Poor  fellow,  he  has  just  heard 
from  Sefton  that  Ada  is  very  ill.  You  know 
he  was  engaged  to  Ada.  He  came  home  to 
be  married.'* 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  Is  she  very  ill  ?* 
Alice  asked. 

"  She  has  been  ill  for  some  time ;  very 
delicate  I  mean.  She  has  now  burst  a  blood- 
vessel. It  is  very  alarming  in  her  state  of 
health,  I  am  afraid.  Poor  Edmund,  I  hope 
nothing  will  happen  to  her.  He  is  very  much 
attached  to  her;  he  would  feel  it  exceed- 
ingly.'' 

"  Poor  Edmund  !''  Alice  repeated,  uncon- 
sciously. 

"  Can  it  be  that  Harriet  is  right?"  thought 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  "  and  does  she  still  care  for 
Edmund  ;  but  probably  it  is  only  her  natur- 
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ally  affectionate  disposition, for  she  seems  to  me 
a  very  good  girl,  so  thoughful,  and  one  who 
thinks  so  little  of  herself.^' 

Alice  heard  of  Edmund's  grief  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  feelings — sorrow  for  any  sorrow  of 
his,  and  pain  and  jealousy  combined;  she 
envied  the  sick  girl  to  whom  he  was  hasten- 
ing quite  as  much  as  she  sympathised  with 
him. 

She  pitied  him,  and  almost  wished  he  might 
be  happy  in  his  own  way,  but  not  quite.  She 
could  not  altogether  pre  vent  herself  from  blam- 
ing Ada,  saying  she  had  been  cruel  and  hard, 
and  that  she  was  not  one,  therefore,  to  make 
him  happy.  Alice  was  not  capable  of  say- 
ing, "  He  loves  her,  and  that  is  sufficient ;  I 
only  wish  for  his  happiness,  therefore  I  hope 
he  may  be  perfectly  happy  with  her.'*  Alice 
was  not  capable  of  saying  this  whoever;  in  her 
position  was  or  will  be.  This  was  his  mother's 
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wish.  She  lost  all  consideration  of  Ada  as  a 
separate  individuality  ;  it  was  not  Ada,  it  was 
not  the  woman  Edmund  loved  for  whose  re- 
covery she  was  anxious.  But  we  cannot  de- 
mand of  Alice  that  she  should  be  free  of 
jealousy  ;  all  love  is  more  or  less  selfish  ;  to 
have  strength  and  vitality  it  is  necessary  it 
should  be  so. 

It  may  be  that  had  Mrs.  Hamilton  loved 
Edmund  with  anything  approaching  strong 
maternal  love,  she,  too,  would  have  been 
more  or  less  selfish  in  her  feelings  towards 
him  ;  as  it  was  she  was  attached  to  him, 
and  she  hoped  he  might  be  happy,  but  she 
had  no  wish  whatever  to  hold  a  monopoly 
of  his  aflfection.  Those  who  have  not  them- 
selves been  fortunate  in  love  often  bestow 
their  whole  hearts  on  their  children,  and 
feel  an  amount  of  jealousy  about  them  which 
betrays  an  exaggerated  and  unnatural  state 
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of  feeling,  and  generally  altogether  fails  in 
the  object  they  have  in  view ;  for  it  is  amongst 
our  own  contemporaries  alone  that  we  can 
expect  to  meet  with  that  reciprocal  feeling 
which  can  only  be  preserved  by  similar  ex- 
periences. Mrs.  Hamilton's  feelings  towards 
Edmund  were  certainly  in  no  way  exaggerated, 
yet  she  loved  no  one  better. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


During  all  that  long  journey,  how  often  and 
how  variously  Edmund  fancied  he  should 
meet  Ada ;  at  one  time  he  imagined  he  would 
find  her  ill — almost  dying.  Then  he  sue* 
ceeded  in  persuading  himself  her  illness 
would  be  nothing  :  that  in  a  little  time  she 
would  be  strong  as  ever.  When  he  reached 
Sefton  it  was  dusky  evening ;  Mrs.  Alton  met 
him  in  the  hall. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Alton/'  he  said,  "  how  is  she  ? 
Is  she  better?" 

"  Something  better, ''  Mrs.  Alton  said, 
bringing  him  into  the  breakfast  room.     "  I 
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want  to  speak  to  jou  a  little  before  you  see 
her." 

"  Yes,  yes/'  he  said  ;  "  but  you  are  not 
deceiving  me  :  she  is  better  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes,  she  is  better  ;  they  say,"  Mrs. 
Alton  said,  *'  that  all  excitement  is  very  in« 
jurious  to  her.  At  any  time  the  bleeding 
from  her  lung  may  begin  again;  you  won't 
agitate  her  if  I  let  you  see  her — ^you  will  take 
care." 

"  I  shall  try,"  Edmund  said. 

"  She  would  not  remain  in  bed,  though  the 
doctor  ordered  her  to  be  kept  quiet.  She 
insisted  on  coming  down  to  meet  you  ;  she 
was  afraid  you  might  be  alarmed  about  her, 
I  thiittik." 

"  Where  is  she  ?     Can  she  hear  my  voice  ?  " 

''Oh,  no,  I  think  not;  but  I  won't  keep 
you  a  moment.  Don't  say  anything  of  my 
letter;    I  did  not   tell  her  I  wrote  to  you, 
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hoping  you  would  come  home,  will  you  re- 
member ?" 

"  Yes;  oh!  yes,  dear  Mrs.  Alton,  I  shall." 

"  Well,  then,  you  may  as  well  go  and  see 
her ;  but  take  care,  don't  agitate  her,  that  is 
all.     She  is  in  the  drawing-room/' 

As  the  door  opened,  Ada  sprang  up  to 
meet  him,  and  he  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Oh  !  Edmund — Edmund,  I  am  so  happy; 
it  is  all  over  now,"  she  said. 

Edmund  pressed  her  to  him  convulsively  ; 
as  he  hid  his  face  in  her  hair,  he  said  nothing, 
but  she  heard  his  sobs. 

.  "  Don't,  Edmund,  don't,''  she  said,  trying 
to  disengage  herself  sufficiently  to  see  his 
face ;  but  as  she  did  so,  he  turned  abruptly 
to  the  window. 

Coughing  slightly  once  or  twice,  Ada  sat 
down  on  a  sofa  near  the  fire.  Edmund  came 
over  to  her  in  a  moment. 
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"  Darling/'  he  said,  ''  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
murdered  you/'  and  he  threw  himself  on  the 
floor  at  her  feet. 

*'  And  I,"  she  said,  gently  taking  his  head 
in  her  arms,  "I  am  so  happy/' 

"  I  never — never  can  forgive  myself,"  he 
said,  covering  his  face  as  he  sobbed. 

A  crimson  shade  passed  over  Ada's  face ; 
the  fear  and  apprehension  of  death — appal- 
lingly imminent  death  hung  over  her — revealed 
even  more  distinctly  by  her  lover's  words. 
But  it  was  but  momentary;  the  sympathy 
which  united  her  to  him  was  stronger  than 
even  this  spectre.  She  lost  all  thought  of 
herself  in  seeking  to  console  him. 

"  If  I  am  to  die,"  she  said,  "  I  have  myself 
chosen  it ;  you  have  not  killed  me — I  have 
killed  myself." 

"Oh!  Ada— Ada,"  he  said,  "how  could 
you  be  so  cruel  to  me  and  to  yourself?" 
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"  It  was  pride,  and  anger,  and  jealousy." 

''  Jealousy  !  *'  said  Edmund,  in  his  sweet, 
low  voice,  "you  jealous,  Ada?" 

"  Yes,  jealousy ;  why  should  not  I  be  jealous  ? 
Have  you  never  been  jealous  ?" 

"  I  would  have  given  one  half  my  life  to 
know  that  you  loved  me  well  enough  to  be 
jealous  ;  and  you  would  not  tell  me,  Ada." 

"  But  if  you  had  loved  me — really,  truly 
loved  me,  you  would  not  have  made  me 
jealous.  Who  would  not  be  angry  to  hear 
of  your  having  flirted  and  made  love  to 
others?" 

Edmund  hesitated  whether  to  meet  this 
assertion  of  Ada's  by  a  complete  denial,  or 
to  treat  it  as  a  thing  of  nothing,  and  so  try 
and  avoid  agitating  her. 

"  I  never  flirted  with  anyone,"  he  said ;  "  at 
least,  seriously ;  who  has  said  this  ?  Did  you 
ever  yourself,  see  me  flirting  with  anyone? 
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You  know  I  speak  the   truth/'  he  said,  pas- 
sionately. 

Ada  drew  him  closer  to  her. 

"  You  should  not  speak  in  this  wild  way," 
she  said ;  "  but  I  am  to  blame.  I  have 
nothing  now  to  do  with  jealousy  or  love.'* 

"  Tell  me,  Ada  darling, — tell  me  who  you 
have  fancied  I  have  loved.  Tell  me  darling ; 
I  won't  frighten  you  any  more." 

"  Your  sister  told  me,"  she  said,  softly 
stroking  his  hair,  "your  sister  told  me  you 
had  paid  great  attention  to  Alice  Travers, 
that  you  would  probably  marry  her,  that  if 
you  did  not.  Colonel  Travers  would  be  cer- 
tain to  interfere.  She  told  me  this  the  even- 
ing of  our  party." 

"  What  brutality,"  said  Edmund,  starting 
up ;  "  if  she  was  ten  times  my  sister,  I  shall 
be  revenged.  I  never  once  thought  of  Alice 
Travers;  I  never  loved  her — never  led  her 
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to  suppose  I  loved  her,"  and,  said  he,  fiercely, 
"  you  should  have  believed  me,  not  ray  sister 
— my  love,  not  her  words/' 

"  I  know  now  that  I  should,  Edmund  ;  but 
at  the  time  I  believed  your  sister,  I  thought 
what  she  said  must  be  true.  You  will  not 
think  of  being  revenged ;  I  cannot  bear  you 
to  speak  (►f  it." 

And  tears  started  to  her  eyes. 

'*  I  shall  do  nothing  but  what  you  wish  : 
don't  think  of  it.  You  are  not  afraid  of  me, 
are  you,  Ada,  dear  ?'* 

"Afraid  of  you  !  Oh,  no;  how  could  I  be 
afraid  of  you  ?" 

"  I  know,"  said  Edmund,  "  I  know  I  am  too 
excitable ;  I  am  sure  you  must  be  half  afraid 
of  me,  but  it  is  nothing.  It^s  merely  that  I 
am  so  miserable  about  you :  not  that  I  would 
think  of  doing  anything  you  did  not  wish." 

"And  you  never  loved  her,"  Ada  said,  softly. 
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"  I  never  once  thought  of  her — never ;  I 
would  not  marry  her  for  any  earthly  consi- 
deration. I  did  flirt  sometimes,"  said  Edmund, 
with  a  great  effort ;  ''  but  it  was  with  Kate 
Blackall.  I  don^t  know  why  I  did,  for  I 
despised  her ;  I  suppose  it  was  because  she 
flattered  me,  and  to  make  you  jealous.  I 
never  flirted  with  anyone  else;  do  you  believe 
me?  do  you  think  I  tell  the  truth?'* 

"  I  am  sure  you  do." 

Edmund  bent  over  her  as  she  lay  on  the 
sofa  and  kissed  her  over  and  over  again. 

And  the  lovers  talked  of  love,  and  Edmund 
told  her  how  he  had  ever  loved  her,  and  how 
miserable  he  had  been  when  he  believed  she 
did  not  care  for  him,  and  listened  to  her 
fond  words,  and  half  believed  she  would  yet 
be  his. 

"  But,  Edmund,  why  did  you  not  write  to 
me — to  my  aunt,  I  mean  ?" 
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"  I  believed  when  I  left  England  that  you 
did  not  care  for  me.  I  tried  to  forget  you; 
at  one  time  I  thought  I  should  succeed." 

"  I  knew  you  loved  me;  I  knew  it  for  the 
first  time  the  day  that  you  left,  the  last  time 
I  saw  you,  and  that  I  too  loved  you." 

"  Did  you  not  know  I  loved  you  when  I 
spoke  to  you  here — when  I  asked  you  to  come 
to  the  hunt  with  me  ?  I  loved  you  then,"  he 
said,  reproachfully. 

"  Yes,  I  know  that ;  but  I  did  not  know 
you  well  enough  then  :  I  hardly  thought  you 
loved  me.'' 

"  You  were  very  cold  and  harsh  to  me, 
Ada." 

"  No,  Edmund  ;  but  I  tried  to  struggle 
with  and  conceal  my  feelings,  when  I  believed 
you  did  not  care  for  me — that  you  cared  for 
Kate  Blackall  and  Alice  Travers  quite  as 
much  as  you  had  cared  for  me." 
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"You  never  believed  I  cared  for  Kate, 
now  did  you?"  he  said,  softly;  "you  know 
you  never  did :  you  did  not  love  me  then — 
that  is  the  truth.'' 

"  I  think  I  loved  you  the  day  of  our  party 
— the  croquet  party  ;  I  am  sure  I  did.  Ah  !'' 
said  she,  "your  sister  was  very  cruel.'' 

"  She  never  had  any  feeling." 

"  And  you  never — never  thought  of  Alice 
Travers  ? — you  really  never  did  ?" 

"  I  never  thought  of  her.  Who  could  think 
of  her  who  had  seen  you  ?'' 

"  Now,  Edmund,  don't  speak  in  that  way, 
or  I  shall  not  believe  you." 

"  What  can  I  say  then — how  shall  I  make 
you  believe  me  ?  If  I  cared  for  her,  might  I 
not  have  married  her  ?" 

^  I  don't  mean  that ;  I  know  you  did  not 
continue  to  love  her.  Don't  stir  now :  what 
I  meant  was — did  you  never  lead  her  or  your 
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sister  to  tliink  you  might  have  cared  for  her, 
or  were  thinking  of  marrying  her?'* 

"  I  never  did.  Harriet  knew  very  well  I 
always  liked  you." 

"  She  has  been  very  cruel  to  both  of  us  ; 
for,  Edmund,  dear,  I  feel  very  ill.  I  do  not 
think  I  can  ever  recover,  though  my  aunt 
won't  hear  of  my  saying  so." 

"  You  will — I  am  sure  you  will  get  better. 
You  will  be  my  own  wife  yet,  darling ;  yes, 
indeed,  you  will.  Your  aunt  told  me  you 
ought  to  be  in  bed ;  why  did  you  get  up  ?  I 
won't  let  you  do  these  things  ;  you  must  take 
care  of  yourself.  And  now  will  you  tell  me 
you  forgive  me  all — everything,  and  that  you 
love  me?  tell  me  yourself;  you  have  written 
it,  but  I  would  wish  to  hear  you  say  it." 

"  I  love  you,  and  there  is  nothing  to  for- 
give," Ada  whispered. 

"  There  is — my   cruelty  to  you ;    I  never 
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should  have  left  England  without  seeing  you 
and  telling  you  everything.  Besides,  I  know- 
that  all  the  time  my  father  was  ill  I  never 
came  over  to  see  you.'' 

"  Why  did  you  not  ?  was  it  because  I  was 
angry  with  you  that  one  night,  and  would 
not  go  into  supper  with  you?  was  it, 
Edmund  ?" 

"  Yes — that,  and  because  you  had  refused 
me  before.  I  should  not  have  minded  it  but 
for  that,  I  think,  and  then  my  father's  death 
changed  everything." 

"  Not  to  me :  no,  Edmund,  I  can  forgive 
your  having  been  cruel  and  trying  to  forget 
me,  but  I  can't  forgive  your  believing  I  could 
be  so  mean." 

"You  will,  Ada,  dear  ;  you  will  forgive 
me — you  have  forgiven  me,  I  feel  you  have  ; 
but  will  you  try  not  to  despise  me  ?     I  am  not 
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like  you — don't  think  it.  I  love  you,  Fd  do 
anything  to  show  you  how  I  loved  you ;  but 
I  have  done  a  great  deal  that  I  regret,  which 
I  know  never  can  be  repaired  now.'' 

"  I  love  you,"  she  said.  "  I  do  not  care 
what  you  have  done,  you  have  done  nothing  I 
cannot  forgive — have  you  not  come  back  to 
me  from  the  Cape  ?  are  you  not  my  own  ?  I 
have  prayed  that  I  might  see  this  hour,  that  I 
might  meet  you  once  before  I  died  ;  if  only  1 
could  take  you  with  me,"  she  said,  through 
her  tears,  "  I  would  pray  to  God  for  instant 
death." 

''  You  won't  die,  I  will  not  believe  it,  it 
cannot  be  ;  I  will  take  such  care  of  you  that 
you  will,  you  must  recover." 

Ada  shook  her  head. 

'^No,  Edmund,  dear,  don't  think  it;  1 
know  I  never  shall.'' 

But  Edmund  would  not  listen  to  her  5  he 
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caught  her  again  in  his  arms,  and  vowed  she 
would  recover ;  that  his  love  would  bring  her 
back  from  the  very  grave,  that  she  was  all  in 
this  world  he  cared  for,  that  she  was  not  to 
break  his  heart — to  set  him  mad  by  talking 
of  death, 

"  Love  me,  only  love  me,  and  you  will 
live  5  but  you  don't  trust  me,  you  don't  love 
me.  Have  you  not  accused  me  of  loving 
others  better  than  you  ?  even  to»night  when  I 
have  just  come  back  to  you.  You  will  never, 
never  know  how  much  I  love  you." 

And  Ada  listened,  and,  perhaps,  half  be- 
lieved ;  and  we  may  be  sure  his  reproaches 
and  wild  moods  found  perfect  forgiveness  from 
her.  All  she  asked  was  to  see  him,  to  hear 
his  voice,  to  listen  to  his  accusations  and 
regrets,  to  know  that  his  heart  was  hers,  hers 
only.     She  believed  him,  she  felt  that  he  had 
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loved  her,  that  he  loved  her  and  her  alone. 
Like  every  other  woman,  she  would  forgive 
cruelty,  desertion,  the  wildest  outbreak  of 
temper,  the  most  openly  avowed  selfishness, 
but  she  could  not  forgive,  nor  tolerate,  the 
idea  that  she  had  been  forgotten  for  another. 
That  his  voice  could  soften,  and  his  eye  light 
up  for  any  but  herself,  seemed  to  her  a  crime 
of  such  a  nature  that  had  she  really  believed 
him  guilty  of  it,  she  never  could  have  for- 
given it. 

She  knew  his  wayward  temper,  she  realised 
to  the  full  his  impetuosity  and  pride ;  they 
bound  him  closer  to  her  as  they  severed  him 
from  others — she  wished  him  severed  from 
others — and  to  her  exacting  nature  all  that 
severed  him  from  others  made  him  doubly 
dear. 

Edmund  walked  up  and  down  his  room 
that  evening  after  he  had  left  her,  thinking  of 
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her  illness,  trying  to  believe  she  was  not 
dying,  hoping  against  hope  and  reason,  some- 
times throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  and 
praying  for  that  one  wild  hope  to  be 
gratified. 

He  was  sincerely  a  Christian  in  the  sense  of 
being  sincerely  a  believer  in  Christianity ;  he 
therefore  had  faith  enough  to  picture  his 
prayers  as  heard,  and  either  answered  or  re- 
jected at  that  moment.  Their  wild  intensity, 
he  imagined,  might  yet  bring  him  pity  from 
the  Deity;  as  the  decrees  of  fate  had  been 
altered  before  for  the  suppliant,  so  it  might  be 
now.  The  same  power  which  had  put  back 
the  hand  on  the  dial  for  Hezekiah,  might  put 
it  back  for  him.  His  brain  reeled  under  the 
shock  to  which  it  was  subjected,  and  he  rea- 
lised that  it  did  so,  which  is,  perhaps,  as 
great  suffering  as  we  can  experience  here  ; 
to  feel  that  one^s  mind,  so  essentially  one's  self, 
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has  staggered  under  the  weight  which  is 
allotted  to  it,  is,  perhaps,  earth's  crown  of 
sorrow.  Thousands,  we  know,  have  been 
placed  in  similar  circumstances — let  us  hope 
few  feel  them  equally  ;  to  feel  tbat  we  must 
hide  these  sufferings  even  from  those  dearest 
to  us,  to  feel  the  necessity  of  acting  before 
them.  That  the  struggle  must  be  carried  on 
alone  was,  perhaps,  in  his  state  of  mind,  the 
greatest  aggravation  of  its  misery. 

At  last,  towards  morning,  he  lay  down  and 
slept — that  sleep  from  which  we  awake  at 
intervals,  oppressed  with  undefined  fears,  to 
sink  again  and  again  into  stupor. 

The  following  morning  Edmund  and  Mrs. 
Alton  breakfasted  together  ;  he  had  not  met 
her  since  he  arrived  the  evening  before.  She 
appeared  in  better  spirits ;  she  told  him  Ada 
was  not  the  least  worse,  she  questioned  him 
of  the  Cape  and  his  life  out  there. 
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"  Ada/'  she  concluded, "  will  be  downstairs 
shortly  ;  she  does  not  wish  to  remain  in  her 
room.  I  do  not  think  it  can  do  her  the  least 
harm  to  come  down  when  she  wishes  it ;  I 
always  hated  being  imprisoned  when  I  was 
sick. 

"  You  were  very  wrong/'  she  said,  abruptly, 
"  to  leave  for  Africa  as  you  did.  I  had  no 
idea  you  had  every  fancied  Ada  until  long 
after  you  left.  Young  men,  I  think,  are  full 
of  these  whimsical  notions— why  did  you  not 
tell  me  everything  ?" 

"  I  thought  Ada  most  probably  had  told 
you,  Mrs.  Alton.'' 

"  Told  me !— oh,  dear  no.  If  Ada  had  told 
me,  I  don't  think  I  should  have  believed  in 
the  reality  of  your  friendship.  Don't  you 
know  women  yield  to  the  forward  and  the 
bold?" 
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"  I   had    persecuted    her     enough/'    said 
Edmund. 

"  Oh  !  not  half  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Alton  • 
"  women  worth  having  must  all  be  pursued.'^ 

These  observations  might  be  true  to  life, 
but  were  hardly  palatable — none  of  us  like  to 
hear  them,  even  from  an  old  woman ;  it's 
awkward  to  be  in  the  position  one  must  ad- 
mit— I  took  your  words  as  realities,  your  cold- 
ness  as  intentional ;  I  see  I  need  not  have  been 
so  scrupulous;  I  was  ignorant  at  the  time 
that  my  highly  imselfish  conduct  has  gained 
me  the  reputation  of  being  a  muff. 

Mrs.  Alton,  who,  as  I  said  was  in  better 
spirits  than  usual,  had  amused  herself  by  this 
line  of  observation,  chaffing  Edmund — half 
because  she  liked  him,  half  because  she  saw 
he  was  really  attached  to  Ada,  and  conse- 
quently unable  to  defend  himself;    as  I  am 
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afraid  he  might  have  done  by  a  reference  to 
some  former  passages  in  his  life  and  adven- 
tures. For  Edmund  had  been  quick  enough 
to  protest  and  vow,  perhaps  quite  as  quick  to 
forget  his  vows  and  protestations ;  to  such 
young  ladies  as  Kate  Blackall  he  had  fre- 
quently asserted  a  good  deal  which  he  was 
sorry  to  recall,  but  which  he  need  not  have 
been  sorry  for.  He  had  loved  Ada  with  the 
strong  devoted  love  which  is  first  known  to 
us  when  we  recognise  that  love  is  a  reality. 
That  he  had  talked  of  love  and  admiration 
where  he  had  felt  neither,  was  a  subject  of 
regret  to  him  now  ;  he  would  have  wished 
his  words  to  Ada  to  have  been  as  fresh  on  his 
lips  as  they  were  to  his  heart.  He  hated  to 
conceal  from  her  that  he  had  both  flirted  and 
feigned  in  the  years  that  were  gone ;  yet  he 
was  afraid  of  her  jealousy  and  anger  if  he  told 
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the  truth.  '/'If  I  tell  her  the  truth  I  will 
deceive  her,"  he  thought ;  "  she  will  misunder- 
stand it,  and  she  will  believe  I  have  not 
always  loved  her."  He  could  not  but  admit 
that  she  was,  as  her  aunt  had  said,  no 
coquette ;  she  had  never  tried  to  make  him 
jealous,  she  had  never  trifled  with  his  love; 
but  that  was,  perhaps,  the  reason  that  it  was 
doubly  hard  for  him  to  be  perfectly  truthful 
and  sincere  to  her* 
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CHAPTEE  XVII. 


A  DAY  or  two  afterward  Mrs.  Alton,  Ada,  and 
Edmund  were  in  the  study  at  Sefton — -this 
was  the  name  the  room  went  by,  though  no 
one  had  ever  studied  there  since  Frank  Alton, 
Mrs.  Alton's  late  husband,  had  studied  how  to 
tie  flies  within  its  precincts  ;  since  his  death 
it  had  been  used  as  a  sort  of  sanctum  by  his 
widow,  and  of  late  Ada  had  taken  possession 
— it  was  a  small,  square  room  at  the  back  of 
the  dining-room,  without  any  view  from  its 
one  large  window  ;  it  was  badly  furnished, 
and  yet  it  was  exceedingly  comfortable;  it 
had  a  tolerable  large  mahogany  book-case, 
crowded  with  books  in  great  disorder — novels, 
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magazines,  and  trash  of  all  sorts — there  were 
a  good  many  French  prints  of  Ary  Schoeffers 
and  Horace  Vernets,  nothing  of  acknowledged 
English  merit — all  fancy  prints  after  Frank 
Alton^s  own  taste,  some  of  them  theatrical 
enough  according  to  English  ideas;  two 
enormous  old  sofas  with  heavy,  straight  backs, 
and  plenty  of  Berlin  work  pillows,  a  Daven- 
port table,  two  or  three  small,  heavy  work 
tables,  which  you  could  not  knock  down  un- 
less you  intended  to  do  so  ;  and  a  couple  of 
large  fur  rugs,  which  Mrs.  Alton  believed 
were  lion's  skins,  but  which  Charlie  Domville 
asserted  were  nothing  better  than  coon's  skins. 
Ada  was  lying  on  one  of  the  large  sofas, 
with  one  of  these  lion  skin  rugs  over  her; 
Mrs.  Alton  was  sitting  near  the  fire,  and 
Edmund  was  walking  up  and  down,  taking 
up  one  book  after  another  without  reading 
them. 
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"  I  like  this  room  greatly,"  he  said  ;  "  but 
1  wish  you  saw  my  house  at  the  station  at 
Burghersdorp." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  in  a  delightful  state  of 
confusion;  most  men  have  a  great  love  of 
disorder.  Poor  Frank  never  would  let  me 
tidy  this  room:  he  settled  it  himself,  he 
said.  I  daresay  he  believed  he  did;  I  should 
not  like  to  see  it  too  trim  now.  What  had 
you  in  your  room,  Edmund  ?'' 

"  The  house  was  all  on  the  ground  floor ; 
it  had  a  verandah,  and  one  large  room  along 
the  front,  at  the  hall  door  side.  It  had  a 
second  verandah  room  at  the  other  side ;  I 
kept  the  official  papers  there." 

"But  the  large  one,"  Mrs.  Alton  said. 

"  It  had  tables,  and  chairs,  and  saddles, 
and  bridles,  and  guns,  some  books — a  good 
many  latterly ;  I  had  begun  to  stuff  birds 
and  preserve  skins.     It  was  full  of  chemicals 
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when  I  left;  I  had  some  very  well  stuffed 
birds;' 

"  Are  the  birds  pretty  there  ?''  said  Ada. 

"  Some  are ;  but  there  is  not  as  great  a 
variety  as  you  would  expect,  perhaps." 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  never  be  so  comfort- 
able anywhere,  if  you  could  only  have  got  a 
few  newspapers,''  said  Mrs.  Alton,  as  she  got 
up  to  leave  the  room. 

"  I  got  papers  once  a  week  ;  though  it  was 
a  queer  life,  Ada,  I  think  I  would  prefer  it 
to-morrow  to  anything  of  the  same  kind  in 
this  country." 

"  Were  all  your  servants  Kaffirs  ?'' 

'*  I  had  a  very  good  groom,  a  Kaffir,  but 
he  was  for  ever  quarrelling  with  the  others : 
he  looked  very  cross ;  there  was  a  hideous 
Dutch  woman,  who  took  care  of  the  house — 
Brankye  and  she  used  to  quarrel  in  Dutch 
and  Kaffir,   though  I  don't   know  whether 
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they  may  not  have  been  making  love.  I 
never  could  learn  Dutch.  Then  there  were 
two  half-caste  fellows,  tolerably  white,  a 
gardener,  or  messenger  about  the  house,  who 
kept  the  place  tidy,  and  a  second  groom 
under  the  KaflBr.  Mrs.  Bethill  gave  me  a 
great  lecture  one  day  about  being  savage  to 
the  servants/' 

"  It  was  a  shame  for  you  to  need  it.'' 

''  Well,  yes,  it  was ;  it  was  all  about  some 
coins  of  mine  that  they  had  stolen.  I  made 
a  great  row,  and  swore  I  would  shoot  some 
of  them  if  they  were  not  brought  back,  and 
back  they  came,  as  I  expected." 

"  You  seem  quite  proud  of  it." 

"  I  am  very  glad  I  made  the  row  and  got 
them  back.  I  don't  think  it  was  a  shame 
exactly,"  he  said,  producing  two  little  gold 
coins,  '*  for  here  they  are ;  did  you  ever  see 
them  before,  Ada?" 
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Ada  looked  at  his  hand  in  which  the  coins 
lay ;  she  recognised  them  and  smiled. 

"  They  have  had  escapes  before  that ;  I 
threw  them  into  the  fire  once,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  picking  them  out.  You  wore 
these  the  night  of  our  ball  at  The  Grange.  I 
found  them  next  morning  in  the  conservatory 
where  you  had  been  sitting  flirting  with 
Major  Bethill.  I  intended  keeping  them  as 
a  remembrance  of  the  future  Mrs.  Bethill." 

*'  You  know  you  did  not  think  any  such 
thing;  all  that  rout  you  made  about  Major 
Bethill  was  bad  temper,  nothing  more.  You 
should  tell  the  truth,  Edmund :  now  was  it 
not?"  Ada  said,  smiling. 

"  I  tell  too  much  truth,  Ada :  that's  my 
failing  *,  if  I  had  not  loved  you  too  well,  if  I 
had  self-command  enough  to  deceive  you,  I 
could  not  do  it.  Not  that  I  think  it  would 
have  been   wrong,  but   you  had    too  much 
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power  over  me.  I  could  not  act  to  you  :  I 
could  not  pretend  1  was  happj  and  pleased, 
when  you  had  succeeded  in  setting  me  half 
distracted;  if  I  could,  the  chances  are  that 
you  would  be  my  wife  to-day/' 

Ada's  face  flushed. 

''  Would  you  wish  to  have  it  so,"  she  said. 

*'  I  would,  of  course,  but  it  is  all  nonsense. 
I  never  could  have  loved  you  less,  so  I  never 
could  act  the  part  necessary  for  success ;  and 
if  I  could  have  done  so,  I  console  myself  by 
thinking  you  would  not  have  cared  for  me 
very  much.  But  you  are  really  angry :  I  see 
you  are/' 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  You  are,  I  see  you  are.  That  is  not 
your  own  tone  of  voice.  What  ridiculous 
nonsense  I  have  been  talking;  don't  you 
know  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it.  Ada, 
dear,  why  are  you  turning  away  your  head?" 
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And  then,  of  course,  the  lover*s  quarrelled, 
and  Ada  had  to  be  besought  with  every  form 
of  entreaty  made  and  provided  for  such  occa- 
sions. And  Edmund  acknowledged  he  was 
wrong,  and  a  great  coxcomb,  and  fool,  and  a 
long  string  of  other  complimentary  terms 
besides ;  and  that  she  was  too  good  for  him, 
and  how  did  she  ever  love  him,  and  he  was 
afraid  when  she  knew  him  better  she  would 
soon  cease  to  care  for  him.  He  did  not  mean 
to  blame  her ;  how  could  she  help  it  ? — but  she 
would  be  certain  not  to  care  for  him  :  he  fore- 
saw that.  He  was  a  savage,  and  au  ill-tem- 
pered savage,  too ;  had  he  not  left  her  and 
gone  to  Kaffraria  ?  and  had  not  Mrs.  Alton 
told  him  he  was  a  fool  to  have  done  such 
a  thing ;  he  supposed  Ada  thought  the  same. 

What  was  he  speaking  about  ?  What  had 
her  aunt  said  ? 

Her  aunt  had  said  she  thought  him  a  great 
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fool  to  have  left  England  without  seeing  her 
and  telling  her  all  his  plans ;  she  said  it  was 
all  whimsical  notions  about  honour  and  non- 
sense, that  women  generally  liked  men  who 
persecuted  them,  that  if  he  had  persecuted  Ada 
a  little  more  he  would  have  been  a  wiser  man, 
— in  fact,  that  he  was  a  muff  in  her  opinion; 
very  likely  Ada  thought  the  same.  But  it 
would  have  been  far  easier  for  him  to  have 
taken  that  course  than  the  one  he  had  taken. 

He  had  forgotten  :  he  had  had  one  satisfac- 
tion— he  had  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
leaving  her  in  a  rage,  and  he  had  enjoyed  it  to 
the  fullest;  it  was  almost  a  year  before  he  re- 
covered his  temper  sufficiently  to  write  to  her 
aunt.     Was  not  that  something? 

They  were  friends  again,  of  course,  and 
the  story  of  the  coins  was  told  over  again : 
this  time  in  a  duly  sentimental  manner.  We 
know  how  these  quarrels  end,  and  how  much 
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chance  Ada  bad  of  getting  the  coins  when 
she  asked  for  them,  and  how  very  much 
offended  she  was  at  being  refused, 

"  And  what  was  Mrs.  Bethill  like  ?  Come, 
now,  be  rational,  Edmund." 

"  She  was  plain,  and  rather  tall.  I  liked 
her,  but  she  and  Major  Bethill  quarrelled 
most  disagreeably  ;  it  was  a  great  annoyance 
— when  you  went  there  they  were  for  ever 
contradicting  each  other.  She  complained 
greatly  of  his  being  so  selfish  and  unkind." 

"  I  thought  he  appeared  good  humoured, 
at  all  events. '* 

"  I  don't  think  he  is  good  humoured  at 
home,  for  he  is  always  finding  fault ;  I  liked 
him  well  enough,  but  Rowley,  a  queer  fellow 
out  there,  hated  him.  He  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed about  his  wife's  not  having  any 
money,  and  was  always  talking  of  it  and  his 
bad  luck  ;  and  then  the  twins,"  and  Edmund 
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laughed — "  did  I  tell  you  he  had  twins  ?  Yes, 
indeed,  three  children  now ;  he  was  always 
cursing  his  ill   fortune    in    having  to  move 
about  with  such  a  number  of  women." 
Ada  could  not  help  laughing, 
"  What  induced  her  to  marry  him  ?" 
"  Idleness,"  said  Edmund  ;    "  she  seemed 
to  say  so,  I  assure  you.      She  married  him 
because  Bath  was  a  stupid  place,  and  women 
hate  to  be  old  maids,  so  she  told  me." 
"  She  must  be  a  strange  woman." 
"No,  it's  not  that;    out  there    you  don't 
mind   saying  what  you  think,  it's  different. 
And  then  the  Major  had  often  spoken  so  very 
disagreeably  before  me   that   I  suppose  she 
did  not  think  things  could  be  concealed.     She 
was  kind  and  good  natured  to  me ;  she  lent 
me  any  books  she  had,  she  made  me  jam, 
and  did  anything  she  could  for  me.     I  have 
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a  Tennyson  with  me  which  she  gave  me  when 
they  stole  my  own." 

''  What  do  they  steal  books  for?' 
"  I  can't  say  :  they  think  them  charms, 
perhaps  ;  it  was  an  edition  the  same  as  this," 
he  said,  taking  up  one  of  the  books  on  the 
bookcase.  "  It  had  the  '  Idyls  *  bound  in 
with  it  though ;  I  suppose  she  had  had  that 
done," 

''  It  was  strange  they  got  on  so  badly.'' 
"  I  don't  know,  Ada ;  I  think  the  reason 
they  could  not  get  on  was  because  they  were 
such  contrasts.  It  is  a  mistake  thinking 
people  can  get  on  so  well  with  their  oppo- 
sites." 

"  One  always  hears  that  people  get  on  best 
with  their  opposites.  Are  we  in  any  way 
like  each  other  ?"  Ada  asked. 

"  "We  are,  I  think,  in  all  important  points 
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verj  like.  I  could  not  love  you  if  I  did  not 
feel  your  nature  was  somewhat  similar  to  my 
own.  You  are  myself  at  my  best,"  he  said, 
"  and  still  I  feel  that  you  can  understand  and 
half  forgive  my  faults  as  if  they  were  your 
own.  I  am  what  you  would  have  been  if 
you  were  a  man  badly  brought  up,  and  with 
a  bad  temper.  Do  you  think  I  could  love  a 
Major  Bethill  in  petticoats  ?  No  more  than 
you  could  love  the  original." 

"  1  love  you,"  Ada  said,  "  so  that  I  feel  I 
can  merge  my  own  life  in  yours,  and  be  con- 
tent to  see  you  all  I  might  myself  have  wished 
to  be ;  for  though  I  am  but  a  woman,  I  have 
had  many  ambitious  dreams." 

She  had  begun  the  sentence  with  a  smile, 
before  she  had  finished  it  she  became  very 
pale, 

"  Ada,"  said  Edmund^  who  was  standing 
beside  her, "  you  are  looking  very  pale.     You 
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should  take  some  wine  or  something.     Where 
is  your  aunt  ?     Let  me  get  you  something.'* 

"  I  feel  very  faint,''  she  said.  "  Yes,  Ed- 
mund, if  I  had  a  glass  of  wine  ;  but  don't  go 
away,  ring  the  bell,  please." 

Edmund  rang  the  bell  and  held  her  in  his 
arms. 

"  I  feel  so  faint,"  she  said,  after  a  moment 
or  so ;  "  so  very  faint.  I  think  if  you  laid  me 
on  the  sofa  with  my  head  low." 

Edmund  laid  her  on  the  sofa,  rubbed  her 
hands,  and  did  all  he  could  to  restore  her  ; 
and  she  had  partially  recovered  when  her 
aunt  came  in. 

Mrs.  Alton  got  some  wine  immediately,  and 
gave  it  to  her.  She  took  some,  but  still 
seemed  very  weak;  Mrs.  Alton  appeared  greatly 
alarmed. 

''  Edmund,  will  you  carry  her  upstairs  ?' 
she  said ;  "  she  is  better  in  her  room.'' 
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Edmund  took  her  up  in  his  arms.  She 
seemed  so  light  to  him,  and  her  face  had  be- 
come so  wan  and  languid  looking.  Mrs. 
Alton  opened  the  door  for  him,  and  he  carried 
her  in  and  laid  her  on  her  bed,  but  he  did  not 
leave  her  ;  he  sat  beside  her,  pouring  a  few 
drops  of  wine  occasionally  between  her  lips. 

"  She  seems  very,  very  weak,^'  her  aunt 
said,  "it's  most  extraordinary.  I  will  get 
some  champagne  or  brandy  at  once.  1  wonder 
they  are  so  long  bringing  it,''  and  she  left  the 
room  to  see. 

Ada  faintly  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Edmund,  kiss  me,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  dying 
I  think." 

Edmund's  face  became  perfectly  white,  and 
he  trembled  so  he  could  hardly  stand.  He 
bent  down  beside  her,  and  kissed  her  over 
and  over  again. 

VOL.   II.  M 
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"  We  would  have  been  so  happy,  so  happy/* 
she  murmured,  as  if  she  was  sinking  into  a 
happy  dream. 

Mrs.  Alton  brought  in  some  champagne, 
and  pouring  out  a  glass,  gave  it  to  Edmund 
to  give  Ada.  As  she  came  near  enough  to 
see  her  face,  she  too  turned  white.  Edmund 
still  held  the  champagne  to  her  lips,  but  Mrs. 
Alton  did  not  now  urge  him  to  get  her  to 
swallow  it.  She  stood  silent  and  motionless 
at  the  opposite  side  of  Ada's  bed, 

Edmund  looked  at  Mrs.  Alton,  and  in  her 
face  he  read  Ada's  doom. 

*'  It  is,"  she  said,  answering  his  look,  "  it  is 
all  over  I  am  afraid.'' 

Edmund  did  not  answer  or  move.  She 
hardly  thought  he  heard  her.  The  glass  was 
still  near  Ada's  lips. 

"  It  is  no  use  now,  Edmund ;  she  could  not 
swallow  it,"  Mrs.  Alton  said,  gently. 
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Ada's  lips  fluttered  a  little. 

Mrs.  Alton  walked  round. 

"Edmund/'  she  said,  "Edmund,"  toucliing 
his  shoulder,  "  Edmund,  come  with  me ; 
come,"  said  she,  that  soft,  clear  voice  quite 
indistinct  and  broken  now,  "  come." 

But  the  attempt  to  guide  him,  to  save  him 

further  pain,  failed.     He  seemed  suddenly  to 

wake  to  a  sense  of  the  position.      He  burst 

from  Mrs.  Alton,  and  threw  himself  by  Ada's 

bed.     Without   any  further  struggle  she   let 

him   have   his   way,  and   left  him  with  the 
dead. 


M  2 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 


And  Ada  was  gone,  for  ever  gone  ;  all  the 
dreams  united  to  her  had  perished.  Where  was 
she  now  ?  When  would  they  again  meet  ? 
Did  she  still  feel  for  and  attempt  to  comfort 
him  ?  or  was  the  future  one  great  blank  ? 
Was  Ada  lying  unconscious  as  to  her  form 
till  some  grand  resurrection  day,  hundreds  of 
years  hence,  when  he  and  she  and  every 
human  being  should  stand  in  the  presence  of 
the  Deity?  Had  that  hour  passed?  Had 
she  already  joined  the  band  of  spirits  which 
we  are  told  encompass  us  ?  Might  she  even 
now,  unknown  to  him,  soothe  and  support 
him  ?     Edmund  turned  to  the  latter  belief,  as 
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the  imaginative  always  do,  as  afifording  some 
semblance  of  comfort.  When  he  thouo^ht  of 
Ada  as  lying  in  an  unconscious  state,  waiting 
for  a  judgment  day,  which  might  be  to-mor- 
row, or  might  be  perhaps  hundreds  of  years 
off,  he  was  utterly  alone.  When  he  could 
dream  she  was  perhaps  even  now  beside  him 
reading  his  thoughts,  supporting  him  in  his 
struggle  against  misery  and  despair,  he  felt 
he  was  no  longer  alone ;  life  had  still  an  ob- 
ject, though  death  was  welcome. 

How  much  we  prize  courage,  how  much  we 
think  of  those  who  risk  their  lives  in  any 
cause,  when  it  sometimes  requires  far  more 
courage  to  live  than  to  die.  To  live  seemed 
a  very  difficult  and  irksome  task  to  Edmund, 
to  die  a  quiet  solution  of  all  his  troubles.  The 
funeral  was  past ;  Edmund  had  stood  beside 
her  grave,  apparently  collected  and  calm,  but 
how  little  reality  was  in  the  appearance ;   life 
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had  changed  its  colour  within  that  week  5  he 
felt  he  was  no  longer  an  actor  in  it,  hut  a 
spectator ;  all  interest  in  its  events  seemed 
over.  Still  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he 
had  yet  reached  the  height  of  his  despair;  he 
was  partially  stupefied  even  then,  and  all  his 
feelings  were  numbed.  He  could  afterwards, 
in  looking  hack  on  those  days,  recall  the  scene, 
the  place,  how  the  ground  sloped  round  tliat 
grave,  that  on  one  side  it  was  not  nearly  as 
neatly  covered  with  sods  as  on  the  other. 
These  things  he  was  afterwards  able  to  re- 
call, never  able  to  remember  the  ideas  with 
which  he  had  looked  on  them  for  the  first 
time. 

Then  came  the  strange  excitement  which 
follows  unnaturally  great  depression.  He 
would  have  wished  for  some  enterprise,  some 
action  on  which  to  concentrate  his  mind. 
When  Mrs.  Alton  asked  him  whether  he  would 
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not  stay  with  her  a  little  longer,  whether  the 
calm  of  that  quiet  place  would  not  be  better 
than  any  change,  h^  said,   "No,^'  he  would 
wish  to  return  at  once  to  Africa,  to  occupy 
himself  in  some  way,  and  he  was  right. 
Before  he  left  her,  Mrs.  Alton  said — 
''  Edmund,  dear,  I  loved  Ada  as  well  as  if 
she  was  my  child.      People  talk  of  maternal 
love.  I  question  whether    it  has  often  been 
greater  than  mine-     She  loved  you  ;  you  are 
as  much  my  son  as  if  you  had  been  her  hus- 
band.    I  shall  leave  you  all  I  have.     I  hope 
you  may  yet  be  happy,  and  learn  to  forget. 
It  was  all  a  wild  error.     Had  I  but  known 
you  loved  her  I  would  have  contrived  in  some 
way  that  you  should  not  have  been  separated. 
I  loved  her,  not  because  she  was  my  brother's 
child ;  he  has  five  or  six  other  children,  for 
whom  I  have  no  such  feeling,  but  she  greatly 
resembled  one  to    whom  I  was  very  much 
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attached — his  first  wife.     Try  and  forget  the 
past,  and  be  happy  in  the  future." 

"  I  am  not  unhappy,  Mrs.  Alton,"  Edmund 
said.  "  We  met ;  I  saw  her  before  she  died. 
As  to  the  future,  as  yet  I  cannot  realise  it ; 
but  I  feel  I  should  like  to  have  something 
to  distract  my  thoughts.  Let  me  go  and 
seek  it.  I  cannot  thank  you  now  for  all  your 
kindness.'' 

And  they  parted  in  this  way. 

And  Edmund  suffered  more  and  more  as 
the  days  past  on,  and  feeling  returned  The 
excitement  and  the  depression,  the  wild 
grief,  the  utter  prostration,  and  the  enforced 
calm,  when  we  must  all  act  our  part,  meet 
Jones,  and  Smith  and  Eobinson,  listen  to 
their  remarks,  and  curse  them  while  we  listen. 
All  this  had  to  be  borne. 

His  mother  was  gentle  and  soft  ;  she  re- 
ceived   him    quietly,    as    one    who    required 
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sympatlij.  Edmund's  grief  was  neither  loud 
nor  indeed  in  any  way  demonstrative.  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  therefore,  felt  it  was  in  good 
taste,  and  met  it  as  such,  with  every  mark 
of  her  kindest  regard. 

Alice  met  him  the  evening  he  arrived,  and 
observed  his  changed  manner  at  the  first 
glance,  but  jealousy  tinged  her  regrets.  Why 
was  he  so  devoted  to  the  memory  of  one 
who  had  been  so  harsh  and  unfeeling  to  him  ? 
She  could  not  sympathise  with  his  grief,  that 
grief  which  was  now  reviewing  all  the  past 
acknowledged  that  he  was  far  more  to  blame 
than  Ada  ;  that  he  had  shown  every  one  of 
her  faults  in  an  increased  degree,  and  in  a 
different  and  much  less  difficult  position. 

A  few  days  after  he  had  arrived,  his  mother 
told  him  that  Harriet  intended  coming  over 
about  Alice's  affairs. 

M  5 
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''  Is  she  coming?"  Edmund  said,  carelessly. 
Every  one's  affairs  were  pretty  much  the  same 
to  him  now. 

"  Edmund  seems  very  much  grieved  in- 
deed, about  Ada  Lowell ;  he  talks  of  going 
back  to  Africa  at  once/'  said  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
to  Alice ;  "  I  had  no  idea  he  would  feel  it  so 
much." 

"  He  feels  everything,  I  think." 

"  It  is  all  his  voice,  Alice  ;  if  he  asks  you 
to  hand  him  the  newspaper,  he  asks  it  with 
such  a  sweet,  low  voice,  you  would  think  he 
was  assuring  you  he  loved  you,  or  something 
of  the  kind.  If  Harnet  had  his  voice  and 
manner,  what  a  match  she  might  have 
made." 

"  It  is  because  he  has  so  much  feeling," 
Alice  said. 

"  He  has  a  terrible  temper,  Alice  5  you 
don't  know  him.      If  anything  disgusts  him 
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he  is  so  violent,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
tilings  he  will  not  tolerate  which  must  be 
tolerated,  which  every  one  else  tolerates. 
Certainly  he  is  handsome ;    don't  you  think 

so  r 

"  Yes,''  Alice  said,  "  he  has  very  hand- 
some eyes,  and  he  is  not  the  least  conceited. 
How  could  they  have  quarrelled?" 

"  She  was  something  like  Edmund,  an 
oddity  5  if  you  did  not  fall  down  at  her  feet 
she  would  not  care  to  think  of  you.  To  me 
she  always  seemed  fall  of  exaggerated 
ideas." 

"  But  Edmund — Mr.  Hamilton,  I  mean^ — 
is  one  who  could  understand  that.  How  was 
it  they  were  separated  ?  I  wish  he  had  been 
married  to  her  when  he  fancied  her,"  said 
Alice,  slowly. 

"  Yon,  too,"  thought  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
"  have  felt  Edmund's  power;  he  has  my  own 
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taste.  I  was  certainly  very  much  admired. 
How  poor  Harry  Deering  did  go  on  about 
me  long  ago.  Edmund  is  so  in  earnest 
though  ;  I  dont  quite  understand  him  ;  but, 
as  Alice  says,  he  certainly  has  fine  eyes.*' 

'^  I  shall  leave  this  next  Tuesday/*  said 
Edmund,  to  his  mother,  coming  into  the  room 
where  she  and  Alice  were  sitting.  "  I  don't 
feel  I  have  anything  to  do  here.  I  shall  dis- 
tract my  thoughts  better  at  some  work.  Don't 
object  to  my  going,  mother,  for  I  know  it  is 
the  best  thing  I  can  do." 

That  evening  his  mother  was  urging  Ed- 
mund to  stay. 

"  You  will  find  all  this  pass  away  in  a  little 
time,"  she  said.  "  You  are  very  young.  Do 
not  go  back  as  yet ;  it  is  such  a  distance.  T 
shall  not  see  you  again  for  years.  Go  down 
and  spend  some  time  with  Harry  Lawson." 

"  I  don't  care  if  I  never  see  Harry  Lawson 
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again/'  Edmund  said,  with  some  of  the 
temper  his  mother  referred  to;  "  he  is  just 
one  of  those  people  who  are  a  nuisance  to  one 
when  they  are  not  in  the  highest  spirits. 
Harry  Lawson  is  insufferable  to  me,  and 
always  was;  he  is  nothing  but  a  stupid 
fooir* 

Mrs.  Hamilton  said  nothing  further,  and 
Edmund  wrote  that  evening  to  engage  a  birth 
on  board  the  "  Ajax,''  sailing  the  following 
Tuesday  from  Southampton. 

Poor  Alice  heard  of  his  determination 
without  much  surprise ;  he  had  taken  so 
little  notice  of  her,  seemed  so  completely  to 
forget  her,  that  she  could  not  say  she  was 
disappointed  at  his  leaving,  though  she  re- 
gretted it.  In  fact,  he  rather  disliked  her 
than  otherwise,  since  he  had  heard  from  Ada 
of  Harriet's  projects  ;  he  half  suspected  Alice 
of  being  an  assenting  party.      At  all  events, 
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she  had  been  the  cause  of  mischief  and  mis- 
fortune, and  was  now  associated  with  no  other 
ideas. 

"  Only  for  her,  Ada  would  never  have 
quarrelled  with  me,'*  he  thought.  ''  Confound 
Harriet,  and  she  and  their  schemes.'^ 

Mrs.  Hamilton  sometimes  praised  Alice, 
speaking  to  Edmund. 

"  What  will  she  do,  mother  ?  Will  she  live 
with  her  father  again  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Harriet  won't  consent  to  that  I  am 
afraid." 

"Harriet,''  said  Edmund,  "is  a  horribly 
selfish  scheming  woman ;  she  has  ruined  me 
and  poor  Ada ;  she  told  her  a  whole  string  of 
inventions  for  the  purpose  of  separating  us, 
and  she  succeeded,"  he  said,  wearily  ;  for  he 
did  not  anticipate  that  his  mother  would  take 
mu<5k  interest  in  his  sorrows. 

"What  a  shame.     What  object  could  she 
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possibly  have  had?       Why,   yoa  could  not 
have  made  a  better  match.'* 

"  She  had  the  object  of  getting  me  married 
to  Alice ;  she  told  Ada  I  was  going  to  marry 
her,  or  that  if  I  did  not  do  so,  Colonel  Travers 
would  interfere,  and  there  would  be  a  gene- 
ral row/' 

Mrs,  Hamilton  started. 

"  She  is  shockingly  meddlesome ;  she  can- 
not let  anything  alone;  still,  Edmund,  I  never 
could  have  believed  she  would  do  this/* 

"  She  would  do  anything,''  said  Edmund. 
"  Did  she  not  write  to  ]\liss  Cavendish — be- 
fore she  was  married  to  Harry — a  most 
shameful  letter  5  of  course,  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  off  the  match  ?  Harry  showed  it  to 
me. 

"  What  a  pity  you  did  not  tell  me  •,  if  you 
had  told  me  she  had  done  such  a  thing,  and 
if  after  that  I  had  known  how  matters  were 
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between  you  and  Ada,  I  would  have  guessed 
who  was  making  mischief.  And  she  wrote 
to  Harry ;  that  was  what  he  came  to  see  her 
about  no  doubt." 

"  Yes,  it  was ;  he  told  me  not  to  tell  you  ; 
he  did  not  wish  to  have  it  talked  about.  1 
promised  him,  so  I  said  nothing.  It  can't  be 
helped  now ;  she  can't  do  anything  else  to 
injure  me." 

"  She  deserves  the  greatest  punishment  that 
can  befall  her/'  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  who 
was  for  once  angry.  But  it  was  but  a  short- 
lived anger. 

"  I  don't  care  what  she  deserves,"  said 
Edmund,  "  I  only  wish  not  to  see  her,  for  I 
shall  tell  her  my  mind  if  I  do ;  and  I  know 
what  a  temper  I  have,  and  I  half  promised 
Ada  I  would  let  her  alone." 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  said  his  mother, 
who  had  recovered  from  her  short-lived  ex- 
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citement,  ''family  quarrels  are  a  mistake. 
Be  on  your  guard  and  avoid  her,  that  is  the 
quietest  way  of  managing  ;  and  give  her  a 
hint  if  she  interferes  with  you  again  you  will 
expose  her." 

''  I  can't  do  these  things,  mother ;  if  I  tried 
to  give  her  a  hint,  I  would  break  out  into 
the  whole  thing  ;    I  could  not  stop  myself.'^ 
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CHAPTEE    XIX. 


Two  days  after  this  conversation  between 
his  mother  and  Edmund,  Harriet  arrived.  She 
met  them  all  with  great  apparent  cordiality. 
Alice  was  surprised  to  find  she  shook  hands 
with  her  as  if  they  had  parted  yesterday, 
spoke  of  Colonel  Travers'  health,  and  ex- 
plained she  could  only  remain  three  days  in 
England  all  in  the  same  affectionate  tone. 
Edmund  said  nothing  to  Harriet  calculated 
to  alarm  his  mother,  whose  object  was  to 
keep  things  smooth  at  any  cost.  The  brother 
and  sister  met  as  friendly  equals  usually 
meet. 

Harriet  was  in  high  spirits ;    the  two  per- 
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sons  whom  she  had  wronged  seemed  ready  to 
admit  that  she  had  so  cleverly  wronged  them 
that  redress  was  hopeless,  and  that  it  was, 
therefore,  useless  to  attack  her.  Harriet 
observed  her  brother  and  Alice  with  the  con- 
tempt which  the  selfish  always  feel  for  the 
victims  of  their  schemes  when  the  victims  are 
not  strong  enough  to  excite  their  fears  for  the 
future.  One  shade  of  compunction  for 
Edmund's  position  she  never  experienced ; 
indeed,  from  her  nature,  she  could,  not  realise 
the  way  in  which  he  looked  on  Ada's  death. 
His  loss  in  not  having  been  married  to  her, 
and  so  getting  possession  of  her  money,  she 
thought  was  certainly  to  be  regretted,  but 
who  could  have  foreseen  that  she  would  die. 
Edmund  would  marry  sooner  or  later,  of 
course ;  and  as  a  marriage  with  Alice  would 
suit  her  objects  much  better  than  any  other 
arrangement,  she    came    into    her   mother's 
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room  that  evening  to  inquire  from  her  whether 
she  thought  there  was  any  prospect  of  its 
"being  effected. 

"  Well,  Harriet,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  who 
knew  her  daughter's  feelings,  and  that  she 
had  come  to  obtain  information  ;  "  what  do 
you  intend  doing  about  Alice  ?  Is  Colonel 
Travers  still  angry  with  her?" 

"Not  he,  indeed,  mother;  he  would  forget 
it  all  if  he  saw  her.  And  so  Ada  Lowell  is 
dead — what  a  loss  to  Edmund.  I  knew  that 
she  was  dying  when  I  spoke  to  you  before," 
and  she  pulled  her  chair  close  to  the  fire. 

"  He  is  in  great  grief,"  said  her  mother. 
"  He  will  sail  on  Tuesday,  he  says :  he  hates 
England." 

Mrs.  Hamilton,  true  to  her  character, 
though  she  had  expressed  the  strongest  dis- 
approbation of  Harriet's  conduct  to  Edmund, 
shrunk  from  in  any  way  alluding  to  it  to  her 
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daughter;  showing  the  usual  cowardice  com- 
mon to  people  of  her  character,  in  giving  the 
smallest  moral  support  to  any  cause,  no  matter 
how  deserving,  which  might  be  the  means  of 
entailing  inconvenience  on  herself. 

"Why  do  you  let  him?"  said  Harriet. 
"  What  folly  ;  you  ought  to  try  and  stop 
him.'' 

"  Stop  him,  indeed  !  dear.  Of  course,  he 
would  go  a  day  sooner  if  I  hinted  anything 
of  the  kind." 

"  And  Alice,  is  she  likely  to  try  ?  can  she 
do  nothing,  either  ?  Of  course,  she  knows  if 
he  goes  now  she  has  lost  him.  Does  he  never 
speak  to  her  ?  never  flirt  with  her  7' 

"  He  seemed  to  me  to  dislike  her,  rather 
than  anything  else.  There  is  no  chance  of 
that,  not  the  least,  dear." 

"  What  shall  I  do,  mother  ?  will  she  take 
two  hundred  a  year,  and  live  by  herself?  But 
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you  never  spoke  about  it,  T  see,"  Harriet  said, 
in  a  very  dissatisfied  tone  of  voice. 

"  I  dislike  speaking  of  these  money  arrange- 
ments. Why  do  you  not  speak  to  her  your- 
self?'^ 

"  I  shall  speak  to  her,  you  need  not  fear; 
but  if  you  had  hinted  something  on  the  sub- 
ject, one  would  have  known  how  she  would 
take  it.  T  am  tired,"  said  Harriet,  who  was 
too  much  annoyed  to  prolong  the  conversa- 
tion ;  "  good-night,  mother.'' 

"  It  is  wonderful  how  little  my  mother  in- 
terests herself  about  me,"  thought  Harriet,  as 
she  left  her ;  ''  but  then  she  is  so  selfish." 

Harriet  opened  negotiations  with  Alice  the 
following  morning,  in  her  own  abrupt  fashion ; 
calling  Alice  to  her  with  a  contemptuous 
"Come  here,  I  want  you." 

Alice  came. 

"How  did  your  husband  leave   you   ofiF? 
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how  do  you  intend  to  live  ?"  she  said.      "  I 
suppose  your  husband  left  you  nothing  ?* 

"  I  have  very  little,''  Alice  replied. 

*'  Your  father  won't  hear  of  giving  you 
anything ;  he  is  frantic  that  you  should  have 
thrown  yourself  away  on  a  low  fellow  of  that 
sort.  It  is  very  wrong  of  him,  I  told  him  so  ; 
he  ought  to  give  you  something." 

"  I  dare  say  he  will,"  Alice  answered,  en- 
raged by  Harriet's  manner. 

"  Not  he.  If  my  mother  has  been  leading 
you  to  expect  anything  from  him,  she  is  de- 
ceiving you :  but  that  is  just  her  way — she 
always  misleads  people  with  her  soft  words. 
She  knows  very  well  your  father  will  do 
nothing,  or  almost  nothing  :  he  did  say  some- 
thing one  day  of  allowing  you  one  hundred  a 
year,  but  he  never  spoke  of  it  afterwards.  It 
is  well  for  you  your  child  died,  at  all 
events.'' 
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A  tear  came  to  Alice's  eyes  now  that  she 
had  lost  her  husband — since  Edmund,  too, 
was  gone  from  her — she  may,  perhaps,  have 
regretted  the  poor,  unthought-of  baby,  as  she 
had  never  regretted  it  before. 

"  Don't  talk  of  it,"  she  said,  angrily. 
"  You  are  not  such  a  fool  as  to  regret  it, 
are  you  ?"   said  Harriet.      "  Why,   it  is  the 
luckiest  thing  possible  for  you  in  the  way  of 
marrying  again." 

"  I  shall  never  marry." 
"Nonsense — of  course  you  will.      I  wish 
you  had  Edmund,  for  my  part,"  said  Harriet, 
trying   an  experiment ;    "  and  at  one  time  I 
thought  you  were  quite  in  love." 

"  You  are  a  bad  judge  of  love  matters," 
Alice  said,  her  passion  now  quite  beyond  her 
control,  "  or  you  might  have  seen  who  your 
brother  loved." 

*'  I  can  see  who  loved  him,  blind  as  I  am," 
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Harriet  replied.     '^  You  need  not  talk  to  me 
of  not  marrying/' 

Edmund  entered  the  room  at  this  moment. 
Enraged  to  the  greatest  degree,  Alice  said — 
''  Mr.  Hamilton,  will  you  allow  your  sister 
to  insult  me  ?*' 

Edmund,  whose  feelings  towards  Harriet 
we  all  know,  responded  to  this  appeal  by 
saying — 

"What  has  she  said?  You  should  have 
some  consideration  for  her  sad  position  and 
her  grief,''  he  said,  turning  to  Harriet. 

"Her  grief  is  a  mere  sham,"  Harriet 
answered,  with  a  sneer. 

"  And  who  are  you  that  you  decide  on  any- 
one's grief  ?  do  you  think  that  anyone  is  like 
yourself —  without  feeling,  and  without 
shame  ?" 

''  I  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of." 
VOL.   II.  N 
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"We  may  differ  about  that,  my  good 
sister ;  most  people  would  say,  that  to  circu- 
late falsehoods,  to  write  anonymous  letters,  to 
deceive  and  betray  your  friends,  were  things 
to  be  ashamed  of." 

"  I  have  done  none  of  these  things." 

"  I  happen  to  know  you  have  done  them 
all :  I  have  seen  your  letter  to  Miss  Caven- 
dish; I  have  heard  of  the  lies  you  told  Ada — 
you  have  been  the  means  of  killing  her,  and 
you  tried  to  be  the  means  of  separating  Harry 
Lawson  from  his  wife  ;  but  on  that  point  I 
suppose  we  must  excuse  you,  on  the  ground 
that  anything  may  be  pardoned  to  a  forsaken 
woman.  Her  revenge  is  only  fit  subject  for  a 
jest,"  said  Edmund,  savagely. 

"  You  have  reason,  great  reason,  to  attack 
me,"  said  Harriet,  collecting  her  intellect  to 
defend  herself,  for  she  saw  the  contest  was 
likely  to  be  severe ;  and  a  hostile  witness  was 
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present,  and  fear,  the  only  influence  which 
could  control,  was  now  calming  her.  "  You 
have  great  reason  to  attack  me — what  if  I 
have  been  attached  to  Harry  Lawson  ? — what 
if  T  did  wish  to  be  his  wife  ? — what  is  that  in 
comparison  to  being  engaged  to  one  woman 
and  making  love  to  another  ?  wishing  to  marry 
Ada  Lowell  because  she  was  an  heiress,  flirt* 
ing  with  Alice  because  she  is  a  poor,  confiding 
fool.  True — I  have  married  Colonel  Travers, 
but  I  have  in  no  way  deceived  him.  He  is 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  imagine  I  had  not  seen 
and  fancied  others  before  we  met,  nor  is  he 
absurd  enough  to  treat  it  as  a  crime/' 

"  Perhaps  he  may  change  his  opinion  when 
he  sees  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  Miss  Caven- 
dish, which,  I  believe,  was  written  while  you 
were  engaged  to  him.  As  to  your  treatment  of 
Ada,  in  my  opinion  you  have  murdered  her." 

N  2 
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Alice  turned  pale  with  jealousy  and  regret 
as  she  heard  him  say  this. 

"It  is  more  probable  if  there  was  any 
murder,  your  own  temper  is  the  murderer — 
but  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that.  I  want  to 
know  what  you  mean  by  interfering  between 
my  step-daughter  and  myself/' 

"  I  interfere  to  protect  her  from  insult  ; 
and,  as  to  Ada,  you  may  well  turn  from  that 
subject,  for  you  know  you  succeeded  in  send- 
ing her  to  her  grave  by  your  falsehoods  and 
your  schemes.  What  was  it  to  you  who  I 
married?'* 

"  You  should  have  married  Alice,  after 
your  conduct  to  her.  Is  it  my  fault  that  you 
acted  towards  her  as  badly  as  you  did  ?'* 

"  Stop,"  said  Alice,  "  I  will  not  have  you 
speak  of  me — stop  at  once.  There  is  nothing 
that  is  more  false-  Mr.  Hamilton  never 
thought    of    marrying    me — never    for    one 
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instant  led  me  to  imagine  he  thought  of  such 
a  thing — and  I  hope/'  she  said,  turning  to 
Edmund,  looking  handsome,  and  even  noble, 
in  her  grief  and  indignation,  "I  hope  you 
never  imagined  I  could  have  thought  such  a 
thing?'' 

"Never,"  said  Edmund;  "I  have  always 
thought  highly  of  you.  I  could  not  believe 
you  would  take  any  part  in  such  a  scheme — I 
no  more  thought  of  it  than  if  you  were  my 
sister/' 

Poor  Alice !  for  her  there  was  much  more 
pain  than  pleasure  in  his  reply,  and  she  saw 
Harriet  understood  and  enjoyed  her  feelings, 
which  increased  her  confusion.  Taking  up 
her  work  with  the  worst  possible  attempt  at 
calmness,  she  left  the  room,  fearing  to  remain 
lest  Harriet  should  again  allude  to  her  in  some 
way. 
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"Now,"  said  Harriet,  *'  what  do  you  mean?' 

"  I  want  you  to  let  that  girl  alone,  and 
allow  her  father  to  treat  her  as  she  deserves.'^ 

"Why  do  you  interfere  in  my  affairs? 
what  ought  you  to  care  about  Mrs.  Johnston  ? 
I  thought  you  disclaimed  all  interest  in  her." 

"  I  shall  see  Colonel  Travers,  and  know 
from  him  whether  he  is  willing  that  his 
daughter  should  receive  such  treatment." 

'*  And  you  will  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
for  nothing;  Colonel  Travers  is  like  every  other 
man  I  have  met,"  said  Harriet,  with  a  laugh, 
'*  the  new  love  is  able  to  replace  the  old.  My 
words  are  of  more  weight  than  any  feeling  he 
may  once  have  had  for  his  first  wife's  child;  she 
is  only  his  first  wife^s  child  now — hardly  his 
own  in  his  idea.  No,  my  good  brother,  he 
is  like  all  you  men.  You  may  tell  him  what 
you  like  ;  I  defy  you.'' 
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*'  She  is  a  clever  woman/'  Edmund  thought; 
"  she  knows  who  she  is  dealing  with.  I  fear 
Alice  must  fall  before  her." 

Harriet  read  his  thoughts  in  his  eyes. 

"  What  I  have  said  is  true,"  she  said,  in  a 
much  calmer   tone ;  "  in  these  cases  men  and 
women  don't  meet  equally.     You  can't  resist 
me  here,  Edmund  :  don't  try  it.     I  shall  sue-    • 
ceed,  as  a  matter  of  course." 

*'  I  presume  you  will;  I  have  seldom  seen 
people  of  your  character  fail,"  he  said,  and 
he  left  the  room. 

"And  I,"  thought  Harriet,  as  he  left, 
"  have  seldom  seen  people  of  your  character 
succeed  ;  there  he  is,  all  fury,  all  impetuosity, 
ready  to  do  anything  absurd,  anything  ex- 
treme— ^just  as  ready  now  as  years  ago.  As 
to  Alice,  he  actually  can't  see  how  Alice 
worships  him,  for  my  opinion  of  him  is  that 
he  is  just  that  sort  of  fool :  would  marry  her 
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if  he  believed  she  was  breaking  her  heart  for 
him ;  because,  indeed,  now  that  he  has  lost 
Ada,  he  does  not  care  what  he  does,  No, 
there  is  no  need  to  fear  him  ;  he  thinks 
Colonel  Travers  would  do  nothing,  that  there 
would  be  no  use  in  making  any  appeal  to  him. 
But  for  that  he  would  do  so,  I  have  no 
doubt/' 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 

Harriet  spent  that  evening  with  a  friend, 
and  left  the  party  at  her  mother's  to  them- 
selves. Edmund  was  to  leave  the  following 
day. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  very  much  regretted  the 
scene  which  had  occurred  between  Harriet 
and  Edmund,  a  description  of  which  she  had 
heard  from  Alice,  for  Harriet  had  left  her 
without  alluding  to  it. 

After  dinner  that  evening,  Edmund  said  to 
his  mother  — 

"  I  have  had  a  conversation  with  Harriet 
to-day,  which  shows  me  that  poor  Mrs.  John- 
ston is  greatly  to  be  pitied  in  being  so  much 
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m  her  power  ;  before  I  leave,  I  would  like 
to  hear  something  of  her  plans,  and  what  is 
likely  to  become  of  her/' 

"  Harriet,  as  usual,"  said  his  mother,  "  is 
unreasonable  and  rough.  She  appears  angry 
that  Alice  should  require  any  assistance  from 
her  father^  and  she  expresses  her  feelings  to- 
wards her  in  the  most  disagreeable  way  ;  they 
could  never  live  together.  That  is  impos- 
sible." 

"What  will  Mrs.  Johnston  do?'' 

"  Harriet  wishes  her  to  accept  an  allow- 
ance from  her  father,  on  the  understanding 
she  is  not  to  attempt  seeing  him;  at  least, 
this  was  her  proposal  tome  sometime  ago.  I 
would  certainly  advise  Alice  to  take  it ;  Har- 
riet is  sure  to  succeed  with  Colonel  Travers." 

"  How  can  a  man  be  so  unjust  to  his  own 
children?" 

"  Men  seldom  feel  much  for  their  children^ 
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Edmund,  dear;  at  least,  when  they  have  a 
young  wife,  their  whole  object  is  to  gratify 
her.  It  is  quite  a  matter  of  course  when  an 
old  man  marries;  one  must  take  men  as  one 
finds  them.  Colonel  Travers  is  the  usual  old 
gentleman,  married  late  in  life,'^  said  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  with  her  perfect  tolerance  for  any 
form  of  weakness  or  folly  which  was  admis- 
sable. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Edmund  ;  "  it  appears 
odd  to  me.  Perhaps  I  am  an  oddity  my- 
self.'' 

''Take  this  hint  from  it,  dear — don't  marry 
late  in  life.  You  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  designing  set  of  people  if  you  do." 

*'  I  shall  never  marry,  mother ;  that  is  all 
past  and  gone  with  me." 

"Of  course,  I  don't  mean  at  present;  not 
for  years,  perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton.  "  I 
heard  from  Alice  of  the  way  in  which  Harriet 
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tad  spoken  about  you  and  Alice ;  it^s  most 
disagreeable,  and  I  don't  wonder  you  are 
annoyed  and  disgusted.  But  a  time  will 
come,  Edmund — at  least,  let  me  hope  it  will 
— wlien  you  will  feel  differently,  and  I  am 
sure  whoever  you  may  choose  will  be  a  very 
happy  woman." 

We  may  remember  Mrs.  Hamilton  had  ex- 
pressed a  very  different  opinion  to  Alice,  but 
that  may  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
ciling her  to  her  position ;  or  ]\IrSw  Hamilton 
may  have  been  a  little  addicted  to  a  quiet 
flattery,  which  is  sometimes  very  effective, 
even  in  the  deepest  grief. 

"  No,  mother,  that  won't  be  my  story ;  I 
think  I  might  almost  promise  you,  but  I  shall 
say  nothing  about  that.  It  seems  to  me  it 
takes  a  long  time  for  me  to  love  or  to  hate, 
and  a  much  longer  time  to  forget.  I  feel  at 
present  that  England  has  no  attraction    for 
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me ;  I  am  constantly  feeling  how  unfit  I  am 
for  the  life  going  on  round  me.  I  shall  suit 
a  wild  savage  country  much  better;  there  is 
something  to  do  there,  and  without  some- 
thing to  do  I  could  not  now  live." 

"  I  am,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  suddenly,  as 
if  breaking  from  her  reserve,  "  indeed,  sorry, 
Edmund,  that  you  lost  poor  Ada." 

"  Let  us  not  talk  of  her,  mother ;  it  would 
never  have  happened  if  1  had  been  a  different 
man  from  what  I  am.  I  never  would  have 
left  her  without  a  word,  apparently  without 
regret ;  it  is  all  my  confounded  temper :  no 
one  could  bear  it,  I  suppose.  But  it  is  easier 
to  take  things  quietly  now.  I  feel  there  is 
very  little  which  interests  me." 

"  This  is  a  morbid  feeling,  Edmund  ;  it 
will  pass  away  " 

''  Mother,"  said  he,  leaning  his  head  on 
his  hands,  "  mother,  you   don't  know    me  : 
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things  don't  pass  away  with  me.  No,  I  think 
they  seem  to  engrave  themselves  deeper  and 
deeper  on  my  mind.  And  Alice,"  he  said, 
raising  his  head  again  in  a  few  moments, 
"  and  Alice,  what  will  it  end  in  with  Alice  ? 
I  have  been  thinking,  mother,  that  it  would 
be  a  great  kindness  if  you  kept  Alice  with 
you ;  she  is  a  good  girl,  and  she  would  be 
some  society  for  you.  I  greatly  wish  you 
would,  mother,"  he  said,  earnestly. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  responded  to  this  request 
by  expressing  perfect  acquiescence,  very  much 
to  Edmund's  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  have  become  fond  of 
Alice ;  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  her  with 
me  as  long  as  I  can.'* 

"Until  she  marries,"  said  Edmund. 

"  Just  so,  dear ;  of  course,  I  suppose  she 
will  marry  again^  Young  widows  generally 
do  ;  T  think  myself  it  is  rather  a  mistake,  but 
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of  course  I  shall  never  bint  anything  of  the 
kind.  I  would  not  for  one  moment  wish 
anyone  to  be  influenced  by  my  ideas  on  these 
points ;  if  Alice  marries,  I  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised. Poor  Alice,  no  doubt  it  is  a  solitary 
thing  to  grow  old  alone.'' 

"  It  is  better,"  said  Edmund,  "  than  marry- 
ing without  affection  ;  however,  we  can  let 
Alice  decide  this  for  herself.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly kind  of  you  having  her  with  you ;  I  am 
greatly  obliged,  indeed,  mother." 

And  shortly  after  the  mother  and  son  sepa- 
rated. 

Edmund  spent  the  next  moining  in  arrang- 
ing books  and  prints,  and  etceteras  of  all  sorts 
which  he  intended  taking  out  with  him, 

"  I  shall  never  return,  Mrs.  Johnston,"  he 
said  to  Alice,  who  was  assisting  him  in 
packing  up  some  trifles.      ''  I  have  no  object 
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in  coming  home  again ;  this  country   is  full 
of  painful  memories." 

"  I  hope  you  will  find  those  memories  grow- 
less  and  less  painful/'  said  Alice,  gently.  ''  I 
have  heard  from  your  mother  that  you  have 
been  speaking  to  her  of  me  and  of  my  affairs ; 
it  is  very  kind  of  you,  indeed,  especially  now. 
Your  mother  has  asked  me  to  stay  with  her, 
and,  indeed,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  happy 
with  her." 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  happy  here,  Mrs. 
Johnston;  it  is,  I  think,  the  best  thing  you 
could  do  at  present.  You  could  never  live 
with  Harriet,  and,  as  my  mother  says,  we 
must  expect  Colonel  Travers  to  be  influenced 
by  her  views  and  opinions :  so  he  would  ap- 
pear changed  to  you  also.'' 

"  He  had  ch  mged  long  before  I  married," 
Alice  said ;  "I  was  very  unhappy  when  you 
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were  staying  with  us  at  Harton  long  ago, 
thinking  over  what  I  should  do,"  she  added. 

''  I  am  sure  you  must  have  been,''  said 
Edmund ;  "  but  it  was  easily  decided,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"  Of  course — that  is,  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
remain  with  your  sister,  that  it  was  better  to 
leave  her  at  once ;  but  I  hoped  that  my  father 
would  have  forgiven  me,  that  he  would  not 
have  quite  forgotten  me :  but  he  has,  I  am 
afraid,  completely  forgotten  me." 

"  I  am  afraid  so  ;  it  is,  I  am  sure,  a  great 
trial,  but  we  all  meet  grief  in  some  shape  or 
other,  and  I  think  you  may  be  almost  sure 
you  will  yet  have  some  opportunity  of  seeing 
your  father.  Thank  you,  I  think  everything 
is  settled  beautifully  now.  I  shall  leave 
about  five  o'clock.  I  suppose  I  won't  meet 
Harriet  again ;  I  am  glad  of  it,  I  am  sure." 
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"  She  has  been  very  unkind  to  me;  I  must 
thank  you  again,  Mr.  Hamilton,  for  your 
kindness  in  all  this  matter." 

*'  Oh,  it  is  nothing.  I  see  I  have  forgotten 
the  small  compasses  ;  I  must  run  down  and 
inquire  why  they  were  not  sent,"  and  Edmund 
left  her. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Alice  went  with  Ed- 
mund to  the  station ;  they  saw  him  looking 
after  his  luggage,  choosing  a  carriage,  and 
throwing  in  his  rugs  and  parcels  at  the  last 
moment. 

"  There,"  said  he,  after  taking  a  turn  up 
and  down  the  platform  with  them,  "  there,  I 
must  be  off.  Good-bye,  mother ;  good-bye, 
Alice,"  and  he  jumped  into  the  train. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  waved  her  hand ;  but  Alice 
stood — quiet  and  silent,  with  her  eyes  upon 
the  carriage,  as  it  moved  so  gently,  but  so 
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rapidly  away.  Poor  Alice,  if  she  could  but 
have  followed  him,  have  seen  him  sometimes, 
known  what  he  was  doing,  occasionally  heard 
that  well-known  voice,  she  would  have  asked 
no  more  of  fate. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Edmund  had  arrived  at  Burghersdorp  and  re- 
commenced his  life  there,  but  he  had  not 
found  that  the  change  of  scene  and  life  had 
brought  forge tfuln  ess.  We  often  hope  by 
some  such  manoeuvre  to  outwit  fate,  and  avoid 
the  destiny  to  which  we  are  allotted,  and  we 
generally  fail ;  after  the  first  novelty  is  past, 
how  very  little  power  even  occupation  has  to 
cheer  or  support  us  under  any  deep  grief.  In 
fact,  deep  grief  seems  to  weaken  and  dull  all 
our  faculties;  our  occupation  becomes  a 
labour,  though  a  relief,  and  we  realize  that 
all  things,  including  work  itself,  have  become 
more  wearing  and  exhausting  than  of  old. 
Major  and  Mrs.  Bethill  had  left  some  time 
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before  Hamilton  returned,  and  there  were  no 
troops  at  present  quartered  in  Burgliersdorp. 

Eowley  came  to  see  Hamilton  about  a  fort- 
night after  his  arrival. 

"  He  was  very  glad,  indeed,*'  he  said,  "to 
meet  Edmund  again;  for  I  half  fancied  you 
were  not  coming  back  to  us.  At  least,"  said 
Eowley,  *'  Major  Bethill  said  so  so  often,  that 
I  was  beginning  to  believe  him  at  last ;  you 
heard  he  was  very  ill  before  he  left.*' 

"Was  he?-— what  was  the  matter?'*  Ed- 
mund asked. 

"Oh,  a  fever;  he  would  have  got  over  it 
easy  enough,  if  he  would  have  done  anything 
I  ordered.  But  he  took  it  into  his  head, 
either  that  I  knew  nothing,  or  that  I  wanted 
to  poison  him,  and  he  would  take  nothing  I 
ordered.  Hang  him!  only  for  his  wife  I'd 
have  let  him  have  his  way,  and  die  as  soon 
as  he  pleased.      But  she    would   not  have 
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Wished  to  have  me  kill  the  fellow,  for  she  is 
a  very  good  woman — I  liked  her  greatly,  and 
only  for  her  I  would  soon  have  shown  him 
what  I  thought  of  him  ;  but  then  the  fellow 
was  sick — sick  of  a  fever,  and,  as  one  may 
say,  incapable  of  knowing  what  he  ought  to 
do.  Though  he  was  the  devil,  I  did  not  like 
letting  him  die  on  my  hands,  but  he  told  me 
often  and  often  that  he  knew  I  intended 
poisoning  him." 

"  Oh  !  I  can  imagine  how  he  got  on." 
"  I  gave  him  something  to  make  him  sleep 
one  night ;  he  swore  he  would  not  take  it, 
Mrs.  Bethill  told  me  so.  I  said  when  I  came 
next  day  that  he  should  take  it,  or  I'd  pour 
it  down  his  throat,  alive  or  dead  ;  I  knew 
that  it  was  the  crisis  in  his  case,  and  I  was 
determined  to  stand  no  more  of  his  nonsense. 
He  had  great  pluck,  sick  as  he  was ;  he 
fought  me,  Mrs.  Bethill,  and  the  soldier  ser- 
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vant— not  that  the  servant  was  much  use  ;  he 
believed,  I  think,  that  I  was  not  doing  the 
Major  much  good,  and  that  we  might  as  well 
let  him  alone.  At  last  I  forced  the  medicine 
down  his  throat.  Then  I  had  to  sit  up  with 
him ;  I  was  afraid  if  I  left  him  he  would  die. 
But  I  could  see  when  he  was  recovering  how 
he  hated  me;  he  would  lie  muttering — mut- 
tering in  his  bed,  not  daring  to  open  his 
mouth,  I  sitting  by  the  window  listening.  I 
had  an  awful  time  of  it ;  but  after  all  he  had 
said  to  the  soldier-servant  and  everyone  who 
came  near  him,  I  knew  if  he  had  died,  every 
one  of  them  would  have  believed  that  I  had 
been  the  means  of  killing  him.  Whenever 
he  got  a  little  better,  and  the  danger  was  over, 
I  left  the  house,  and  nothing  would  get  me 
back.  Mrs.  Bethill  walked  out  herself  to  my 
place  to  thank  me  for  it  all ;  I  pitied  her,  sir,  a 
woman  like  her  thrown  away  on  that  fellow.'' 
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"  She  is  to  be  pitied.  I  heard  when  I  was 
in  Capetown  that  he  had  exchanged  to  India. 
Did  you  hear  any  report  of  cattle  having  been 
stolen  near  you,  Eowley  ?" 

"  I  think  that  the  Boer  near  me  lost  a  few 
head  last  week." 

^'  I  have  had  some  information  that  they 
are  stealing  a  good  many  nearer  the  frontier. 
1  have  to  go  to  a  Dutch  settler's  a  long  way 
ofi  to  see  about  it.  I  shall  go  the  day  after 
to-morrow  ;  but  T  think  it  is  nothing  serious. 
He  is  a  Boer  called  Brott,  who  has  a  large 
station/' 

"  I  know  him  well ;  I  am  going  that  way 
myself  to  see  an  old  friend  of  mine  called 
Gumpton.  He  lives  near  the  frontier ;  he  is 
a  good  natured  fellow.  I  have  promised  to 
pay  him  a  visit  to  see  after  some  business ; 
do  you  know  where  he  lives  ?  I  wish  you 
would  call  in  on  your  way  back." 
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"  Oh,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  my 
callmg  in,"  Edmund  said  ;  "  the  stations  are 
all  a  long  way  from  the  bush  path.  Fd  be 
sure  to  make  some  mistake  looking  for  It." 

A  day  or  two  after,  as  Edmund  was  return- 
ing from  his  visit  to  Brett's  station,  when  lie 
was  walking  his  horse  slowly  down  a  ruo-o-ed 
part  of  the  bush  path,  he  heard  Rowley's  voice 
calling  Iiim,  and  on  looking  up,  he  saw  Row- 
ley in  company  with  a  settler,  coming  rapidly 
towards  him  from  a  hill  side  on  liis  right. 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  not  missed  you,*'  said 
Rowley.  ''  Mr.  Gumpton,  an  old  friend,  a 
right  good  fellow,  too,  wishes  you  to  come 
and  join  us.  I  am  spending  the  day  with  him." 
Mr.  Gumpton  thus  introduced,  seconded 
Rowley's  invitation  by  saying — 

''  Yes,  indeed,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  come  to  my 
house  and  take  something  on  your  way  home." 
VOL.  n.  o 
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Edmund  assented,  and  turned  with  them. 
They  reached  Gumpton's  house,  or  rather  hut, 
after  a  short  walk. 

"  Come  in,  sir,*'  said  Gumpton  ;  "  Til  take 
good  care  of  your  horse.  Appearances  are 
not  to  be  too  much  thought  of  in  this  country.' ' 

And  Edmund  came  into  as  rough  a  log 
house  as  he  had  been  in  for  some  time. 

"  There  is  a  good  flitch,  and  a  good  flask, 
too,  sir,''  said  Gumpton,  who  had  returned 
from  putting  up  Edmund's  horse.  *'  We  will 
be  able  to  give  you  something  to  eat  before 
you  ride  home." 

And  he  proceeded  to  act  host  and  cook, 
with  an  amount  of  activity  which  could  not 
have  been  acquired  without  long  experience 
in  the  latter  capacity. 

Dinner  was  soon  prepared ;  during  its  pre- 
paration Gumpton  entertaining  them  by  long 
accounts  of  the  depredations  the  Kaffirs  were 
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committing  in  the  neighbourhood.  Indeed, 
the  preparations  for  dinner  were  compara- 
tively simple,  but  from  the  variety  of  cordials 
and  made  drinks  of  various  descriptions,  Ed- 
mund began  to  suspect  the  object  of  Eowley's 
visits  to  that  wild  district. 

They  dined  very  heartily,  and  Edmund, 
more  than  usually  thirsty  from  the  heat  of 
the  long  parching  ride,  and  the  suffocating 
air  of  the  log  hut  in  which  dinner  had  been 
cooked,  joined  them  in  trying  the  different 
brews  which  Eowley  so  strongly  recommended. 

After  some  time  spent  in  listening  to  old 
Dutch  songs  of  Gumpton,  his  host's  manner 
becoming  unpleasantly  familiar,  Edmund  rose 
to  leave,  saying  it  was  getting  dusk,  and  he 
would  now  have  a  pleasant  ride  home. 

But  Eowley,  who  was  evidently  more  tipsy 
than    usual,     suddenly     rose,    saying    that 
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Edmund  should  not  stir  until  he  got  his  gig 
ready  and  accompanied  him,  and  went  out 
to  bring  it  round. 

Edmund  thought  he  would  be  anything 
but  a  pleasant  companion  on  his  homeward 
journey,  hut  he  thought — 

"  I  shall  let  him  go  on  first,  and  I  will 
easily  escape  him  in  the  dark." 

Eowley  soon  returned,  and  entering  the 
room,  said  he  was  ready,  and  wished  his  en- 
tertainer good-night. 

"Gumpton,"  shouted  Eowley,  a  few  mo- 
ments after,  "  I  wish  you  would  bring  a  light 
here  ;  I  canH  see  to  find  the  step  of  the  trap." 

Gumpton  brought  out  a  light. 

"  Confound  it,  what  ails  you,  man  ?"  he 
said  ;  "  can't  you  find  the  step  ?" 

"  No,  I  can't,"  said  Eowley ;  "  shade  the 
light,  will  you,  and  come  nearer." 

"  Try  the  other  side,"  suggested  Gumpton, 
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bringing  the  candle  nearer ;  "  try  the  other 
side,  man." 

"  Confound  it,  I  have  tried  the  other  side, 
and  I  can't  find  it  either." 

Edmund  came  out  at  this  point. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  he  said,  wishing  to 
get  Rowley  off  quietly. 

"  Rowley  can't  find  tlie  step  of  his  trap," 
said  Gumpton,  with  an  oath. 

*'  Come  here,  can't  you,  and  stop  your 
laughing,  you  fool,"  said  Rowley, 

Gumpton  came  alongside  the  horse  ;  shad- 
ing the  candle  with  one  hand,  he  threw  the 
light  full  on  his  flank. 

And  Edmund  saw  Rowley  putting  his  foot 
on  the  hind  leg  of  the  horse,  when,  almost  at 
the  same  moment,  the  candle  in  Gumpton's 
hand  set  his  tail  on  fire,  and  the  old  horse 
started  off  at  full  gallop. 

Edmund  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 
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"  Why,  the  deuce/'  he  said,  "  what  are 
you  about?  why  he  has  not  got  the  trap 
after  him." 

"That's  impossible,*'  said  Eowley,  too 
stupefied  by  the  fall  he  had  got  to  follow  the 
horse  for  a  moment. 

''J  felt  the  cushions,"  said  Gumpton,  with 
drunken  obstinacy ;  "  let  us  catch  him  at 
once,"  and  he  ran  on,  followed  by  Eowley. 

Edmund  turned  to  the  stable  to  look  f  )r  his 
horse,  and  could  not  but  laugh  as  he  perceived 
Eowley's  trap. 

''  I  suppose  neither  he  nor  the  horse  will  stop 
before  they  reach  home.  The  unfortunate  fel- 
low, how  strong  he  must  be,  to  live  through  the 
treatment  he  gives  himself,"  Edmund  thought. 

Sometime  after  this  adventure  with  Eowley, 
Edmund  received  a  long  letter  from  Mrs. 
Alton,  written  in  a  very  depressed  state  of 
mind,  apparently.     She  said  that  she  had  felt 
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day  after  day  more  and  more  alone,  and  more 
and  more  sad  and  ill. 

"  Indeed,  I  have  been  seriously  unwell," 
she  continued,  "  or  I  would  not  think  it  worth 
while  alluding  to  it  to  you,  I  intend  going 
to  Torquay  for  the  winter,  but  I  fancy  my 
illness  is  one  which  no  change  of  air  can 
cure.  I  have  made  all  my  arrangements,  and 
I  hope  you  will  try  and  carry  out  some  of  my 
wishes.  I  will  be  very  full  and  particular  iu 
mentioning  them,  for  I  think  you  are  one  who 
will  not  consider  it  exacting  in  me  to  ask  this 
of  you.  Ada's  death  has  been  a  far  greater 
blow  to  me  than  at  the  time  I  imagined  ;  all 
my  views  for  the  future  were  identified  with 
her,  and  it  has  lost  all  interest  to  me  now  that 
she  has  gone.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from 
you.     I  hope  you  will  write  to  me  often." 

Edmund  often  wrote,  but  he  never  again 
heard  from  his  old  friend. 
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A  few  months  after  he  received  a  long 
letter  from  his  mother,  and  one  from  Mrs. 
Alton's  lawyer,  mentioning  her  death,  and 
telling  him  that  she  had  left  him  Sefton  Hall 
and  almost  all  her  property. 

When  his  mother  wrote,  she  was  aware  of 
Mrs.  Alton's  death,  and  that  she  had  left 
Sefton  Hall  to  Edmund,  and  she  wrote^ 
strongly  m'ging  his  return.  She  mentioned 
that  Harriet  and  Colonel  Travers  ^ere  at 
present  at  Kice,  that  Colonel  Travers'  health 
was  very  delicate,  and  that  it  was  very  im- 
probable they  would  return  to  Harton. 

"  Alice  is  a  great  comfort  to  me,"  she  said ; 
*'  she  is  exceedingly  kind  and  good-natured, 
and  so  unselfish.  Of  course  she  has  now  left 
off  her  mourning,  and  goes  out  occasionally 
with  me.  She  is  quite  admired  ;  indeed,  she 
might  have  made  a  very  good  match  lately, 
an  elderly  gentleman  certainly,   but  exceed- 
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nigly  well  off,  but  she  would  not  hear  of  it 
There  is  a  young  man,  a  Mr.  Leigh,  who  is 
also  a  great  admirer  of  hers,  but  she  does  not 
appear  inclined  to  marrj,  in  which  I  think 
she  shows  great  good  sense,  for  it  is  quite  too 
soon  as  yet.  1  have  told  her  that  I  am  writ- 
ing to  you,  and  she  asks  me  to  remember  her 
to  you.  I  hope  in  your  next  letter  I  shall 
hear  you  have  left  for  home.  You  have,  I 
suppose,  heard  from  poor  Mrs.  Alton's  man  of 
business  ;  I  had  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Temple, 
requesting  me  to  send  him  your  address,  and 
mentioning  the  particulars  of  her  will.  I 
hear  from  Fred  that  he  expects  his  company 
almost  immediately.'* 

And  with  some  few  other  inquiries,  and  an 
urgent  request  that  he  would  at  once  set  out 
for  England,  the  letter  concluded. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Edmund  received  his  mother's  letter  and  Mr. 
Temple's  without  either  surprise  or  pleasure ; 
he  knew  that  Mrs.  Alton  intended  leaving 
him  the  greater  part  of  her  property  ;  he  was 
pleased  to  think  that  she  had  so  good  an 
opinion  of  him,  but  the  gift  brought  him  little 
real  pleasure.  He  wrote  most  minutely  to 
Mr.  Temple,  directing  that  the  establishment 
at  Sefton  should  be  kept  up  just  as  in  Mrs. 
Alton's  life,  that  the  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  especially  should  be  taken  particular 
care  of.  He  could  not  bear  to  think  that  the 
place  which  so  vividly  recalled  Ada  should 
be  neglected.  He  remembered  the  first  time 
he  ever  saw  her,  a  young  girl  walking  with 
her  governess  under  the  shade  of  those  old 
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trees ;  he  saw  again  her  bright,  animated  face, 
as  she^  met  him,  and  asked  him  some  trifling 
question,  in  reply  to  his  long  inquiry  about  her 
aunt,  how  she  liked  England,  &c.,  &c.  The 
pretty  charming  child,  who  had  grown  into  the 
woman  he  had  so  loved,  and  had  preceded  him 
to  the  better  land.  With  her  memory,  every- 
thing at  Sefton  must  be  for  ever  associated. 

He  hoped  in  those  minute  requests  which 
Mrs.  Alton  spoke  of  in  her  letter  as  intend- 
ing to  make  him,  she  had  not  expressed  a 
wish  that  he  should  live  at  Sefton.  How  could 
he  ever  endure  to  live  there  ;  it  was  impos- 
sible, he  thought,  that  if  such  was  her  re- 
quest, he  could  ever  comply  with  it. 

He  read  his  mother's  wishes  in  her  letter ; 
he  saw  she  desired  his  immediate  return,  and 
he  saw  also,  or  thought  he  saw  that  her  hopes 
pointed  to  his  marrying  Alice  as  a  possible 
^vent  in  the  future. 
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"Why  will  she  not  let  me  alone?"  thought 
Edmund ;  "  how  is  it  that  women  are  for 
getting  any  one  they  can  to  marry  ;  there  is  my 
mother,  who  just  because  she  knows  I  can't 
really  care  for  anyone,  is  doubly  anxious  T 
should  not  escape  being  duly  labelled  and 
taken  possession  of  by  some  woman  or  other. 
Her  idea  of  kindness  is  providing  for  my  cer- 
tain misery.  If  I  let  her,  she  would  have  me 
married  to-moiTOw,  though  she  knew  my 
heart  was  aching,  and  that  the  wretched 
woman  she  tied  to  me  would  be  sure  to  be,  if 
she  had  any  feeling,  as  unhappy  as  myself. 
Still,  my  mother  would  delight  in  trying  her 
experiments  on  me.  No  doubt,  being  married 
to  an  amiable  young  woman  would  be  the  best 
thing  for  him  she  would  say ;  and  what  a  life  I 
and  that  amiable  young  woman  would  have/' 

Edmund  met  Eowley,  who  had  lost  several 
head   of   cattle,  and  was    afraid   that  some 
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larger  marauding  party  would  attack  him,  for 
he  had  received  a  half-hinted  information  from 
some  friendly  natives  to  that  effect.  He  had 
heard  of  Edmund's  good  fortune,  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  it ;  but  he  saw  Edmund 
was  not  as  gratified  by  the  event  as  he  ex- 
pected. As  he  walked  up  to  Hamilton's  house 
with  him,  he  again  touched  on  his  good  for- 
tune, and  said  he  supposed  he  would  leave 
them  for  England  in  consequence. 

*'  I  saw  England  very  lately,  Eowley/'  said 
Edmund ;  "  I  don't  care  to  see  it  so  very 
much,  though  I  suppose  I  shall  go  after  a 
little  time." 

''  I  will  be  sorry  when  you  do,  at  all  events," 
Eowley  answered  ;  "  but  I  took  it  as  a  matter 
of  course." 

"  This  place  which  I  have  been  left,"  said 
Edmund,  "  is  not  a  property  which  has  be- 
longed to  any  of  my  family ;  it  is  not  one  which 
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in  the  usual  course  of  events  should  come  to 
me — the  circumstances  are  a  little  peculiar." 

"  Left  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  enraging 
the  heir-at-law  more  than  anything  else," 
laughed  Eowley. 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Edmund,  and  he  gave 
Eowley  a  sketch  of  the  circumstances  which 
had  attended  his  ownership  of  Sefton. 

''  Do  you  really  think  there  will  be  an  out- 
break of  the  tribes,  Eowley?"  Edmund  said, 
when  he  had  given  his  outline  of  events  and 
Eowley  had  expressed  his  regrets. 

*'  I  think  so,  they  are  stealing  cattle  all 
round  me.  I  should  not  be  surprised  any  day 
by  an  armed  party  coming  down  openly,  and 
sacking  the  outlying  farms ;  but  we  would 
have  a  very  fair  chance  against  them ;  we 
could  come  into  the  town,  drive  the  cattle 
along  with  us,  and  leave  them  nothing  but 
the  open  country  until  we  got  assistance.*' 
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"  If  they  attack  you,  or  rather  If  you  think 
that  they  will  attack  you,  come  into  me.*' 

"  I  will,  if  I  have  time,"  Eowley  answered, 
**  and  I  am  sure  to  have  time,  my  place  is  so 
near  the  town ;  they  will  no  douht  first  carry 
off  everything  from  the  distant  station,  as 
they  did  before." 

Edmund,  after  this  conversation  with 
Eowley,  almost  daily  heard  of  cattle  steal- 
ing expeditions  in  different  localities  ;  but 
open  hostilities  had  not  as  yet  commenced. 

One  evening  Edmund  was  startled  by 
Basu,  Kowley's  Fingoe  servant,  rushing  into 
his  house  in  the  greatest  excitement  5  he  told 
Edmund  that  Eowley's  cattle  had  all  been 
driven  off,  and  that  a  large  party  had  attacked 
the  house,  set  fire  to  everything  about  it  they 
could  burn,  and  that  Eowley  was  firing  at 
them  from  one  of  the  windows  when  he  left. 
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Edmund  immediately  went  into  Burgbers- 
dorp  to  assemble  a  party  to  go  to  Rowley's 
assistance.  Tbis  was  more  rapidly  done  tban 
one  would  imagine,  as  tbe  settlers  having 
been  for  some  time  expecting  attacks  from  tbe 
Kaffirs,  were  formed  into  a  volunteer  corps,  to 
assist  one  anotber  in  case  of  danger. 

Edmund  rode  witb  a  party  towards 
Eowley's ;  tbey  bad  sent  on  Basu  as  a  scout ; 
be  said,  returning  to  tbem,  tbat  tbe  place 
seemed  quiet;  there  was  tbe  remains  of  a 
great  fire  in  tbe  garden,  but  no  one  stirring 
about.  Tbis  intelligence  greatly  alarmed  tbe 
settlers ;  tbey  supposed  Eowley  was  sbot,  and 
tbat  tbe  Kaffirs  bad  moved  on  to  attack  some 
other  station.  As  tbey  approached  the  bouse 
all  seemed  quiet,  the  garden  was  all  rooted 
and  destroyed,  a  fire  having  been  made  of  the 
fruit  trees  apparently  :  some  of  the  windows 
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were  open,  and  everything  looked  deserted. 
Edmund  dismounted,  and  followed  bj  his 
party  rushed  through  the  garden  towards  the 
house,  when  from  the  windows,  behind  which 
the  Kaffirs  must  have  been  in  ambush,  a  volley 
of  bullets  was  discharged  upon  them.  They 
burst  in  through  the  windows,  and  after  a  hot 
contest  succeeded  in  killing  and  disarming  a 
party  of  about  ten  Kaffirs,  who  had  evidently 
been  left  on  guard  while  the  main  body  had 
moved  on. 

When  the  contest  was  over  and  the  prisoners 
secured,  one  of  the  young  men,  Walthin,  turn- 
ing to  his  neighbour,  said^ — 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Hamilton?  he  must  be  hurt.'* 

There  was  a  rapid  search ;  Edmund  had  been 
one  of  the  first  attacking  the  house.  Walthin 
ran  into  the  garden ;  a  few  paces  from  the 
verandah  Edmund  lay  quite  insensible. 

Walthin  and  another  young  man  carried 
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him  in  ;  they  laid  him  on  the  floor,  and  tried 
to  discover  how  he  was  wounded. 

"It's  his  chest,"  said  Walthin.  "I  am 
afraid  all  is  up  ;  if  Eowley  was  alive  he  might 
do  something  for  him  and  that  poor  boj  in  the 
corner;  as  to  Fletcher  he  is  dead  already." 

"  Let  us  go  look  for  Rowley,"  said  a  grey 
haired  old  settler. 

And  they  proceeded  cautiously  through  the 
house.  In  one  of  the  farthest  rooms,  tightly 
bound  and  gagged,  they  found  Rowley.  He 
told  them  that  two  Kaffirs  who  had  charge  of 
him — he  supposed  they  intended  keeping  him 
as  a  hostage — had  run  off  when  they  saw  the 
house  was  attacked. 

"Mr.  Hamilton  is  badly  wounded,"  said 
Walthin  ;  ''come  down  and  see  him." 

Eowley  heard  no  more,  but  running  down- 
stairs— 

"  I&  he  here  ?"  he  asked. 
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Two  or  three  men  who  stood  round 
Hamilton  moved  back. 

"  He  is  insensible/^  said  one  ;  ''  he  can  do 
no  good ;  but  that  poor  boy  over  there  has 
his  leg  broken." 

Eowlej  pulled  open  Edmund's  shirt,  and 
after  a  moment  he  said — 

"  It's  beating  well  yet ;  help  me  up  with 
him  to  my  room,  I'll  look  after  the  boy  in  a 
moment ;  try  and  stop  the  bleeding  your- 
selves while  I  see  after  Mr.  Hamilton." 

They  carried  him  up  and  laid  him  in  Eow- 
ley's  room,  in  which  there  was  now  nothing 
left  but  the  frame  work  of  a  bed,  too  strong 
apparentl}'  to  be  broken  up  and  burnt. 
Eowley  took  off  his  coat  and  laid  him  on  it. 
Eowley  then  slowly  examined  the  wound ;  as 
he  did  so  his  face  grew  serious.  He  went 
away  and  returned  with  a  small  bottle  of 
medicine  ;  mixing  this  with  brandy  he  poured 
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some  down  Edmund's  throat,  and  stopped  the 
bleeding  as  well  as  he  could. 

'*  If  I  don't  give  him  some  stimulant,"  he 
said,  "  he  is  off  at  once,  and  if  I  do  it  may- 
bring  on  inflammation,  if  he  ever  lives  to  have 
inflammation.  My  God,  what  a  pity,"  he 
muttered. 

Edmund  opened  his  eyes.  Eowley  was 
standing  beside  him;  Edmund  looked  up, 
"  You  are  safe,  Eowley  ?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  all  right,  they  are  all  got  rid  of  now ; 
but  how  do  you  feel  ?" 

"  I  am  in  great  pain :  were  any  of  the  other 
fellows  hurt  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Eowley,  "  nothing  serious,  a 
few  broken  bones,"  he  took  up  Edmund's 
wrist,  and  settled  another  coat  under  his 
head.  "  I  think  you  will  feel  easier  in  a  little 
while,  drink  this." 

Edmund  with  difficulty  swallowed  a  mixture 
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Eowley  gave  him  from  a  small  bottle ;  "  It's 
a  stimulant/'  Eowley  explained. 
"  Will  this  last  long,  eh,  Eowley  T 
Eowley  moved  slightly,  there  was  a  tear  in 
his  hard  eye.     "  I  hope  you  will  feel  easier 
soon,''  he  said. 

'*  How?"  was  the  sick  man's  query. 

"No  doubt,"  Eowley  replied,  "you  are 
badly  wounded,  these  chest  wounds  are  always 
very  painful ;  I  have  tried  to  make  the  best 
arrangements  I  could.  I  shall  do  everything 
possible  for  you,"  he  slightly  accented  possible. 

"  Yes,  I  know  that ;  but  Eowley,  I  feel  as 
if  not  much  was  possible." 

"  You  are  badly  wounded,  but  not  what 
we  call  fatally,"  Eowley  explained. 

"  That  is  I  am  alive,  not  dead,"  and  Edmund 
smiled. 

"  That  is,  recovery  is  possible." 

" I  may  get  worse  soon;    shall  I  wander?" 
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"  You  may,  but  I  should  not  fear  that." 

"  I  have  some  arrangements  to  make;  tell 
me,  Eowley,  not  as  a  doctor  speaks,  but  as  one 
man  to  another," 

"  Then  let  me  know  what  you  wish  done, 
I  shall  attend  to  it ;  don't  excite  yourself,  and 
remember  this  cannot  affect  the  result ;  I  will 
do  what  you  wish,  for  I  can  guess  at  it 
whether  you  speak  or  not;  there  are  papers 
you  probably  wish  burnt,  the  rest  sent  home." 

"  No,"  Edmund  said,  "  keep  all  you  don't 
burn,  I  have  no  near  friend  cares  for  my 
private  papers.  I  feel  wonderfully  better — no 
pain,  but  very  weak." 

Rowley  looked  anxious, 

"  Do  you  ?"  he  said,    "  Take  more  of  this/' 

Edmund  smiled  as  he  took  it. 

''  I  see,  Eowley,  it  won't  last  long," 

"You  will  meet  her  soon,'' Eowley  answered. 

The  wounded  man  slightly  pressed  his  hand. 
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"  I  am  not  sorry.     It  is  better  so.     My  life 
has  gone  wrong/' 

There  was  a  pause  between  each  word  as 
lie  spoke  now. 

Kowley  knelt  beside  him. 
"  I  know  it  is  a  hard   road,"  he  said,  "  but 
a  few  short  years  and  we  shall  all  be  together 
again." 

''  Yes,"  Edmund  answered,  "  yes ;  God  for- 
give me;  I  have  nothing  to  look  back  on  that 
I  do  not  regret.' ' 

"  Don't  forget  that  you  died  like  a  man, 
doing  your  duty  ;  that  we  are  all  sinners,  and 
that  you  repent." 

This  was  all  poor  Eowley  could  say  to  con- 
sole and  support  his  friend.  It  seemed  sufficient. 

"I  am  very  happy,"  Edmund  slowly  said. 

"  Would  you  care  for  me  to  say  a  prayer?" 

And  Eowley  read  the  prayer  for  the  dying 
from  an  old  Prayer-book  he  held  in  his  hand. 


312  SEFTON   HALL. 

Edmund's  breathing  was  becoming  very 
laboured.  He  struggled  to  speak.  At  last 
Eowley  understood  him  to  say — 

"  Give  the  Fingoe  man  something.  I  have 
a  good  deal  of  money  at  home/* 

"  Yes,  yes,"  Rowley  replied,  "  I  will  do 
what  I  think  you  would  wish ;  you  need  not 
be  afraid." 

Edmund  slowly  sank ;  a  gleam  came  now 
and  then  of  the  fading  intellect.  Twice  he 
muttered,  but  the  only  sound  the  solitary 
listener  could  hear  was — 

"Coins- Ada.*' 

Eowley  still  knelt  beside  him,  and  knowing 
the  final  moment  was  coming  he  held  his  hand, 
and  hiding  his  own  face,  repeated  some  well- 
known  prayer.  When  he  looked  up  Edmund 
had — as  Eowley  expressed  it — met  Ada. 

THE   END. 
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